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American Ships 
Carry One-Third 
OfForeignTrade 


Director of Research Bureau 
Of Shipping Board Re- 
views Miaritime 
Activities. 


Lack of Adequate 
Tonnage Is Claimed 


Freight Bill of United States 
For Shipments in 1927 
Is Found § to Total 
$760,000,000. 


Cargo vessels flying the American flag 
carry less than 34 per cent of the entire 
foreign trade of tne United States, 
amounting to more than 113,000,000 long 
tons annually and having a value of 
nearly $8,000,000,00v, according to an 
eral statement, September 3, by the Di- 
rector of the Bureaw: of Research of the 
United States Shipping Board, Alfred 
H. Haag. 

Inadequate Tonnage. 

Reviewing the foreign trade and ship- 
ping of the United States for the fiscal 
vear 1927, Mr. Haag. said 
freight bill of the United States for that 
vear for transporting this commerce 
amounted to more — than $760,000,000. 
Yet, he explained, because of lack ot 
adequate and moderr tonnage, ships of 
American registry obtained only a small 
portion of this revenue. : ; 

Mr. Haag said that 33 countries, with 
5.761 vessels of 26,337,000 tons, partici- 
pate in the transport ation of the foreign 
commerce of the. United States, and that 
of these more than 4,000 foreign ships 
of 19,000,000 tons carry in excess of 66 
per cent of this trade. More than 2¢ 
per cent of these vesscls have been buili 
since 1921, he stated. ; 

“On the other hand. 1,675 American- 
flag vessels of 7,000,000 gross tons carry 
less than 34 per cent of our foreign 
trade.” the Research Director said. “Less 
than 4 per cent of these vessels have ; 
been built since 1921,” he said. 

In connection with his compilation of 
statistics on American foreign trade 


during: the fiscal year 1927, Mr. Haag} 


discussed the progvess made by the prin- 
cipal maritime nations with respect. to 
their shipbuilding activities for the 
period 1922 to 1927, inclusive. fi 
<The merchant shipbuilding activities 
for ships of 2,000 gross tons and over, 
suitable for transoceanic service, disclose 
that, out of a total of 1,362 ships of ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 gross tons, Great 
Britain has built S70 ships of 5,409,320 
gross tons, Germany 206 ships of 1,217,- 
521 gross tons, Italy 88 ships of 724,771 
gross tons, France 109 ships of 660,141 
gross tons and Japan 71 ships of 325,290 
gross tons, and the United States 18 
ships of 195,191 g2oss tons.” 

Naval shipbuilding activities for 
sels laid down or appropriated for, 
tracted for, built and building, credit the 
British Empire with 55 vessels of 335,769 
tons, Japan 127 vessels of 401,361 tons, 
France 120 vessels of 291,785 tons, Italy 
T1 vessels of 151,574 tons, and _ the 
United States 19 vessels of 157,790 tons, 
he said, ; 

The full text of Mr. Haag’s statistical 
statement follows: 

The water-borne foreign commerce of 
the United States involves the trans- 
portation annually of more than 113,- 
000,000 long tons of freight valued at 


ves- 


nearly $8,000,000,000. The freight bill | 


for 1927 for transporting this commerce 
amounted to over $760,000,000. 
Thirty-three countries, with over 5,761 
vessels of 26,337,000 tons, participate in 
the transportation of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States. Over 4,000 
foreign-flag vessels of 19,000,000 gross 
tons carry more than 66 per cent of our 
entire foreign trade. More than 20 per 
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Regulations Changed | 
For Shooting Doves 


Season Divided in Two Parts 
In Some Southern States. 


The Bureau of Biological Survey has 
set a precedent by authorizing a split 
season on dcves im some States of the 
South, according to a stalement made 

. public by the Department of Agricu:ture 
in regard to changes in the regulations 
under the Migratory-Bird Treaty Act. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

Recent changes approved by the Presi- 
dent in the regulations under the Migra- 
tory-Bird Treaty Acct, which ‘s enforced 
by the Bureau of Biological Survey of 
the Department vf Agriculture, prescribe 
the season fc: shooting mourning doves 
in South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissipi, and Louisiana as from Septcm- 
ber 1 to September 30 and from Novem- 
ber 20.to January 31. This so-called split 
season is somewhat of a departure in 
fixing open seasons, and is the result of 
numerous efforts co please the sportsmen 
of the States affected and at the same 
time to provide adequate protection for 
the birds. 

Conditions diffex in the northern and 
southern sections of some of these States, 
and nearly every season on doves that 
has been prescribed has deen unsatis- 
factory to certain sections. The Bi: logi- 
cal Survey is of the opinion that’ this 
new split s ‘som, which provides a 
smaller number of days for shooting 
than the old single season, will prove 
satisfactory to a. majority concerned. 

In Georgia the sezson on doves will 
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Measures Suggested 
For Purifying Foods 


| Bad Qualities | Destroyed by Heat 


| And Cold, Says Bacteriologist. 

As the gesult of the unusually large 
number of cases of poisoning from bad 
food in the United States which have 
been called to the attention of the Food, 
Drug and Insecticide Administration in 
the last few months, Dr. A, C. 
bacteriologist, Department of Agricul- 


. ! 
ture, has outlined a number of precau- 


tionary measures. 

These measures include the thorough 
heating of food products, protection 
against contamination by dust, flies or 
other insects, rats or mice, and against 
contamination by human carriers of dis- 


ease-producing bacteria, complete clean-| 


liness of all utensils and careful refrig- 
eration of food between the time of prep- 
aration and consumption. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

A few fundamental rules should be 


borne in mind by every person preparing} 


food. Food to be eaten raw should be 
fresh, clean, free from abnormal odors, 
rotting areas and from mold, and should 
be washed in clean water fit for drinking 
| purposes. Cooked foods should be heated 
to the boiling point, kept free from con- 
tamination and if to be held more than 
{a few hours subjected to refrigeration. 
Outbreaks Local. 
The outbreaks recently coming to the 


ticide Administration have been purely 
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Legislation to Permit 
Resale Price Fixing 


Urged by Mr. Capper 





‘Senator Favors Contracts Be- 
| tween Producers and Re- 
| tailers to Control 

| Values. 

| 


Senator Capper .(Rep.), of Kansas, an- 
nounced orally on September 3S that as 
soon as Congress reassembles in Decem- 
ber he will ask the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce to hold _hear- 
ings on his bill’ €S. 1418) to permit pro- 
ducers to make contracts with retailers 
to govern resale prices of commodities. 
The bill is now pending before the Senate 
Committee. 


eral Trade Commission is now conduct- 
ing an investigation of the question of 
resale prices and that he believes the 
Commission will be readv to present its 
report by the time Congress meets. 

“T anticipate that there will be a great 
deal of valuable information in this re- 
port which will aid the Compiittee in its 
a of the bill,” Senator Capper 
| said. 





Will Seek Early Vote. 
He declared that he will endeavor to 


jat the next session of Congress. 
An identical bill (H. R. 11) has been 


introduced in the House of Representa-| 


jtives by Representative Kelly (Rep.), of 
Edgewood, Pa. Hearings have been held 
< the Kelly bill before the House Com- 
|mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
{merce but the bill has not yet been re- 


| ported to the House. 
The Capper bill reads in full text: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House } 


i Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 

That no contract relating to the sale 
or resale of a commodity which bears 
| (or the label or container of which bears) 
|the trade mark, brand, or name of the 
| Producer or owner of such commodity, 
jand which is in fair and open competi- 
,tion with commodities of the same gen- 
jeral class produced by others, shall be 
deemed to be unlawful, as against the 
|public policy of the United States or 
in restraint of interstate or foreign com- 
merce or in violation of any statute of 
the United States, by reason of any 
paeronens contained in such contract— 

(1) That the vendee will not resell 
such commodity except at the price 
stipulated by the vendor; and/or 

(2) That the vende will require any 
dealer to -vhom he may resell such com- 
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Hunter, | 


attention of the Food, Drug and Insec- | 


Executive and Judicial Branches of 


ASHINGTON, TUESDAY, 


= 


| Cotton Cooperatives | 


Federa Authority To Discuss Policies 
To Control Radio Conference Is Called on Probe| 

| Stations Upheld! ..0 jcc sminin vo 
= | development and operation of the cotton | 


: lems of Associations. 

\Commission Declares That | ©°°Pe™tives will be discussed at a con-| 

: i, 7 | ference in Memphis, Tenn., September 4 
Broadcasting Constitutes 


| and 5, participated in by representatives | 
Interstate Com- of 16 leading cotton cooperative market- | 
merce. 


ing associations and representat’ es of | 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Announcement of the  conference,} 
which was called by the Secretary of | 
Agriculture, William M. Jardine, under 
the provisions of the Cooperative Mar- 
ketin Act, was made by the Department | 
September 1. Approximately 118,000 | 
cotton growers will be represented, it | 
was added. 

The full text 
statement follows: 
_ Chris L. Christensen, head of the Divi- | 
sion of Cooperative Marketing, stated 
; that the aim of the conference is two-fold: | 
Radio broadcasting, in the opinion of| (1) To afford an oporwnity for the! 
| the Federal Radio Commission, does con- | leaders in the cooperative movement to 
\stitute interstate commerce, particu-| get together in an informal way in order 
larly where it is made a vehicle for ad-| © "eview in detail the progress of co- 
vertising, according to a statement made operative marketing of cotton to date 
|public September I by the Commission. 
The statement answered certain points a 
of law raised during the hearings in July 
of the cases of about 100 of the 164 sta- 
jtions cited for alleged failure to serv> 
the public interest. 

Answering the charges of defense 
{counsel made throughout the hearings 
|that the Radio Act was invalid and un- 
constitutional, the Commission stated 
that whether broadcasting be interstate 
commerce or not, “it is clear that even j 
the smallest broadcasting station does | | 
jor may interfere with interstate com-| States That Export Trade in| 


merce and 1S, therefore, subject to regu- ] 


| 
ee Every station, the statement 
added, prevents anyone in the vicinity of Value Than in 1913 I 
2 3 Is 
Building Ships. 


Holds Interference 


Travels Beyond States, 
All Broadcasters Recognized | 
Government Power in 
Licensing, It Is 
Asserted. 


of the Department’s | 
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Germany Recovering 
Economic Position, 


Dr. Klein Declares 








'that station from receiving programs or 
|Messages on that channel, and its inter- 
ference range extc.ds far beyond the 
State of its location. , 4 
| The contention that refusal to evnie| Germany’s rapidly increasing export/ 
| renewal of licenses constitutes a taking} t®ade, which in 1927 had a greater dol-| 
lof property without due process of lave | lar value in 1913, marks an extraordinary 
lin contravention of the Constitution, was | Tecovery from a great “economic dis- 
\described by the Commission as “not wel! | aster,” according to a statement Septem-} 
;founded.” Pointing ott that all broad-| ber 1 by the Director of the Bureau of| 
casters are licensed to use the ether, the; Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
statement said that if an applicant is de- Department of Commerce, Dr. Julius 
prived of anything by the decision of the} Klein. 

|Commission “it is not of his tangible 


PTEMBER 


{eral Trade Commission has so far con- 


~ Cuttin bia 
Se & Prohibitea 


the Government 


4, 192 


Mr. Walsh Praises 
Conduct of Public | 
Utilities Inquiry | 


Senator from Montana De- 
clares Trade Commission 
Is Making Efficient In- 


vestigation. 
Says His Misgivings 
Have Been Dissipated 


Evidence Developed So Far Is 
Reviewed in Address Be- 
F fore State Bar 
Association. | 


Senator Walsh (Dem.) of Montana, in 
a recent address before the Bar Associa- 


tion of that State, declared that the Fed- | 
ducted an efficient and thorough in- | 
vestigation of public utilities. This in-| 
vestigation is being carried on under di- { 
rection of a Senate resolution of which | 
Senator Walsh was the author. 
“Whatever misgivings may have been 
felt concerning the fate of the investiga- | 
tion at the hands of the Commission,” | 
the Senator said, “have so far as it has 
proceeded, been altogether dissipated.” | 


Evidenee Is Reviewed.” 
The Senator recalled that his resolu 
tion which brought about the investiga- 
tion originally called for the creation of 


|a special senatorial committee to make 


the inquiry but that an amendment} 
adopted by the Senate over his opposi- | 
tion directed that the investigation be | 
conducted by the Commission. { 

Senator Walsh reviewed the evidence ' 
brought out by the Commission’s hear- | 
ings dealing with alleged attempts on! 
the part of the utilities interests to in- 
fluence public opinion against public 
ownership of utilities through various 
methods of publicity and by 
about revisions 


bringing | 
of textbooks of eco-! 


| nomics used in schools and universities. 


6 Mai 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Senator Capper explained that the Fed-| 


con. | bring the bill to a vote in the Senate| 


Maintenance of Strong Navy Advocated | 
By Admiral Schofield as Means to Peace 


| property, his transmitter or his studic, 
but of the privilege of using and operat- 
ing this property either in interstate 
} commerce or in such a way as may inter- 
|fere with interstate commerce.” The 
full text of the statement follows: 

The Commission realizes that a de-| 
| tailed discussion of the various points of | 
jlaw which have been raised in these 
hearings would be out of place in this 
| document. On the other hand, the Com- 
;mission feels that a brief statement of | 
, its attitude on the more important ques- | 
jtions will be helpful both to the parties | 
|and to any court of review which may | 
| be called upon to pass upon the Com-!} 
;mission’s decisions in these cases. 
i Declares Act Is Valid. 
In many of the cases it has been urged | 
that the Radio Act of 1927 and the} 
‘amendment in 1928 are invalid and | 
;unconstitutional for various reasons. 
Among these reasons it has been said 
that the statutes do not come within the : 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 2.} 


Reduction of Tariff 
On Eggs Is Proposed: 


Rate Said to Be Too High for, 


| Effective Competition. 

A decrease in the tariff on eggs and’ 
egg products is needed if production | 
costs in the United States and China,! 
the principal competing country, are to 
be equalized and effective foreign com- | 
petition maintained, according to a brief | 
filed with the United States Tariff Com-| 
mission by Charles H. Meyer, counsel 
for dealers, manufacturers and exporters. | 
_The brief was filed with the Commis- ! 
sion in opposition to a request of domes-| 
tie producers for a 50 per cent increase, 
in the tariff rates on the imported prod-! 
ucts. The full text of the conclusions 
of the brief follow: 

The producers of egg products in this 
country have appeared before the Com-| 
mission and have asked for a recom-! 
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\Program of Constructing Cruisers, Submarines, and Air- 


\ planes Declared to I nvolve Smali Cost Per Capita. 


Existence of law does not always in- 
sure obedience to the law, and for that 
reason the United States should not over- 
look the importance of preparedness, 
despite the signing of’the mniutilateral 
treaty for renunciation of war, Rear 
Admiral Frank H. Schofield, United 
States Navy, declared September 2. 

Admiral Schofield’s statement was; 
made in an address on the occasion of a} 
memorial service held at Toledo, 0O., by 
the Thirty-Seventh Division, A. E, F, 
The naval officer emphasized the im- 
portance of the cruiser-building program 
as the means of balancing the American 
fleet. 

The full text of the section of Ad- 
miral Schofield’s adress dealing with 
preparedness follows: 

All the world is rejoicing over the 
signing of the Kellogg treaties to re- 
nounce -war, as an instrument of policy. 
Armies and _ navies, pacifists amd idealists 
join in their praise of this accomplish- 
ment which they hope will tend to lessen 


| 
| 


the greatest plague that humanity has | 
ever known. | 

The treaties will serve to encourage | 
a new habit of thought on the part of 
humanity—the habit of looking toward 
the peaceful settlement of international 
differences and of regarding this method 
as the normal method, while reserving 
the use of force as a method of las: 
resort to be applied only for defensive 
purposes. 

In this respect the signing of the 
treaties is a great step forward toward 
the peaceful development of the world. 
But the existence of law does not in- 
sure obedience to the law. There stil! 
must be a sanction which can be applied 
when other measures fail. The coun- 
tries that have signed the treaties have 
reserved the right, inherent in each in- 
dividual and each nation, of self-defense. 
This right and the necessity for its o¢- 
casional exercise stili demand of us 
preparation to bring the weight of ou: 


ee 
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The dollar value of German exports in} 


1927 was about $2,428,000,000 as com- 
pared with about $2,405,000,000 in the 
pre-war year, he stated. Germany’s ex- 


Refers to Press Releases. 
| The Senator also discussed the evi-!| 
‘dence taken by the Commission relating | 





6OT'HE people in every part.pf 
the United States should be 
enlightened as to an understanding 
of the rights and interests of gov- 
ernment.” 
—Andrew Jackson, 
President of the United States, 
1829—1887 


Ft 
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Oil Leases Held 
| By Osage Indians 


Haiti and Latvia 
To Sign Peace Treaty 


Fifteen Nations Have Shown In-| 
tention to Renounce War. 


Two more countries, H@iti and Latvia, 
. : | 
have formally communicated to the De-! sicteeeilieeanaatamlen 


partment of State their intention of Government to Offer 20,000 
adhering to the multilateral treaty for : kl 1 

the renunciation of war, the Department Acres of Land in Oklahoma 
announced on September 1. For Rental on Sep- 
tember 27. 


This brings the number of nations 
which have signified to the United States sy 
Action to Be Taken 
At Request of Tribe 


Government their intention of adhering 
to the treaty up to fifteen. The fifteen 
nations are: 

Austria, Denmark, Bolivia, Cuba, Costa 
Rica, San Domingo, Yugoslavia, Finland, 
Luxemberg, Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Panama, Urugauy, Haiti and Latvia. The 
Department of State has heard unoffici- }. 
ally that Soviet Russia has consented to 
adhere. | 

To date only two nations, in addition 
to the original fifteen powers that signed 
the treaty at Paris, France, on August 
27, have officially adhered. They are 
Peru and Liberia which on August 29 
formally notified the Department of 
State of their adherence. 

The Department of State under date 
of August 27 -addressed identical notes 


5.) 


Cargoes of Soft Coal 
Provide One-Fifth 


Of Railway Revenues 


District in Which Property Is 
Situated Said to Contain 
10,000 Producing 
Wells. 


The Department of the Interior an- 
nounced on September 1 the sale at auc- 
tion on September 27 next of oil leases 
on 20,000 acres of Osage Indian land 
;in Oklahoma. The statement in full text 
| follows: 

This action was taken in response to 
la resolution adopted by the Osage Tribal 
| Council at a meeting held August 13, 
|signed by Fred Lookout, Principal Chief, 
followed by a favorable recommendation 
by J. George Wright, superintendent of 
jthe Osage Indian Agency, and E. B. 
Meritt, Acting Commissioner of Indian 
| Affairs. 
| The lands are to be leased subject to 
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rans Meee | fa 

2 coc. 6 .| the condition that the Secretary of the 
Commodities Grouped Un |Interior may impose restrictions on oil 
der New Classifications | production when necessary as conserva- 
S |tion measures, and to conform to similar 
For First Quarter restrictions imposed on other wells in 
Of 1928 Oklahoma by State authority or agree- 
’ ment of operators. The restrictions on 
—_—_—__— production on 10 tracts sold in March 
Bituminous coal was the largest single last are at the same time removed, sub- 
item of railway freight traffic from a ject to the right to reimpose restrictions 

revenue-producing standpoint in the first. 4S outlined -above. 2 
quarter of 1928, accounting for $202,- | The | soe ag aig se eetas tcc aaa 

4 : eases are E 

861,602 out of a totai freight revenue of | oF five years and as long. thereafter as 
$1,098,957,954 received by the Class 1) 9j) is found in paying quantities, so long 


railways during that period, ‘according!as the lands remain in the ownership 
to a:compilation of freight commodity|of the Osage Tribe. Wells must be 


drilled within 12 months or rentals paid 


ports in the first six months of 1928, in| to press. releases supplied by commit. Statistigs-hy: the Bureau of Statistics of | 


tees of the utilities to newspapers, par-| 


creased by $212, ° . 
y_$ 000,000 over the first! ticularly the smaller newspapers and the! 


half of 1927, and the surplus of imports 
over exports in that period was $78,- 
000,000 less. 

While her industrial recovery is being 
stimulated, the labor situation in Ger- 
many is not particularly desirable, Dr. 
Klein asserted. 
in full text: , 

The achievements of the “New Ger- 
many” 


tation demonstrate an extraordinary ca- | 


pacity for recovery from one of the 
greatest of the world’s economic dis- 
asters. The German. people, 
tenaciously, have been toiling up the 
hill out of the dark abyss, moved by a 
dogged determination to regain the com- 


mercial position that they enjoyed be-| 
fore the world was plunged into the} 


His statement follows’ 


in trade, industry and transpor- | 


adroitly, | 


possible relationship between utilities | 
advertising and the editorial attitude of | 
| the papers. 

| The activities of the utilities’ organi- | 
zation among women’s clubs and civic | 
clubs. through speakers and by other! 
methods were also discussed in the) 
speech. 

The Federal Trade Commission begar 
| its hearings on the public utilities in- 
vestigation on March 8 and adjourned 
on July 6 to resume its hearing in Sep- 
tember. Senator Walsh’s speech follows | 
in full text: 

In the closing days of the session 
of Congress coming to an end on March! 
4, 1927, I submitted to the Senate a 
resolution proposing an_ investigation | 
{into the financing and capitalization of | 





for 
| grouping of commodities was not dis- 


| maelstrom of war. 


| ports over exports was $78,000,000 less. | 


. | companies engaged in the generation and 
_ The figures of German trade are ris- | distribution of electrical come includ- 
img. The figures for the first half of} ing holding companies, and as well into 
the present year show that Germany| the activities of such to influence public 
shipped to foreign countries $212,000,-| opinion or governmentai action. 

000 more than in the corresponding Six| The desirability, if not the necessity, 
months of 1927. And the surplus of im-! of such an inquiry was impressed upon 


Ger | ee , me by a series of articles by Professor 
German export is increasing more stead-| W, Z. Ripley of Harvard, appearing in| 
ily, and at a greater pace, than that of; the Atlantic Monthly, afterwards pub-! 
lished with some elaboration in book’ 
{form under the title, “From Wall Street 
ito Main Street.” The eminence of the, 
; author as a student of economics as welh! 
as his high character naturally gave | 
: i seriousness to his strictures on abuses 
Railroads of South Africa that prevailed in the utilities industries ! 
; Sas !and particularly in the financial set-ups | 
Begin Building Program — corporations doing business in that 
field. 
| Conferences with a gentleman of large | 
| business experience and a more or less} 
|intimate familiarity with some of the 
transactions of more than one of the, 
larger units confirmed me in the view | 
Trade Commissioner at Johannesburg,} that the whole subject ought to be looked | 
William L. Kileoin. (The value of the| into with profit to the public, if, indeed | 
pound is about $4.852769.) The full text) @ Searching official inquiry was not im- |! 
of the report follows: | peratively demanded that information | 
A review of the program of new a at the command of the private in- | 
works to be undertaken by the Railroad! Ee eee 


any other important European country. 
Last year Germany’s merchandise ex- 
ports (exclusive of deliveries on repara- 
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The South African Railroad Adminis- 
tration will spend £8,665,000 on new 
works during the year ending March 31, 
1929, according to. reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the Assistant 


ja total of 517,220,716 tons of all classes 
jcarried for 


the “Interstate Commerce! Commission, 
just made public. } 

This is the first statement issued by 
the Commission showing the results oz 
its order of November 22, 1927, requir- 


I (those having annual revenues of $1,- 
000,000) and Class II (those having an- 
nual revenues of $100,000) to make re- 
ports concerning commodities carried 
from and after January 1, 1928, in 


‘greater detail than had heretofore been 


required. The 70 classes of commodities 
1 


for which reports were previously made ; 
were expanded to 157 classes, and the, 
|tonnage terminating and the freight 


revenue for each class were also called 
in the new order. The general 


turbed. 
According to the tabulation, bitumi- 


,nous coal also represented the largest 


single class of freight from the stand- 
point o ftons carried—175,855,284 out of 


the quarter. The second 
largest item from a revenue standpceint 
was “manufactures and miscellaneous 
freight, not otherwise specified.” al- 
though some of the more important 
items of manufactured and miscellane- 
ous freight are given separate classifi- 
cations. This item represented 81,682,- 
305 of freight revenue and 27,228,535 

tons carried. “Lumber. shingls, and 
lath” was third from a revenue stand- | 
point, with $58,841,773, and “petroleum } 
oils, refined, and all other gasolines,” | 
stood fourth with a total of $52,090,464. 
From a tonnage standpoint, however. 


i“anthracite” was third, with 25,024,838 


= 
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Ocean Mail Service 
To Canal Zone Legal 


Comptroller General Rules Con- 
tract Is Authorized by Law. | 


in Neu thereof. The leases shall he sold, 
to the highest responsible bidder for a= 


ing steam railway companies of Class | 


bonus in addition to a royalty of one- 
{fifth or one-sixth of oil produced, de- 
pending on volume of production. Each 
|quarter section will be sold separately. 
| Within the district in which the lands 
to be leased lie, there are at present 
nearly 10,000 producing wells. They 
yield from one barrel to 400 barrels a 
day each, with a total daily production 
of about 53.000 barrels. The leases cover 
oil only. The land is leased separately 
for gas. 
High Prices Obtained. 

The leases on these Indian oil lands 
sometimes sell for surprisingly high 
prices. A number of quarter sections 
have been sold at around $1,000,000 each. 
There is a record of $1,990,000 being 
paid for a lease on a single quarter sec- 


tion. 
The surface rights of the lands of the 
Osages were distributed long ago. They 


‘went into individual ownership. The oil 


rights are community property. Re- 
turns from them are divided equally 
among the accredited members -of the 
tribe. They have been such, for the past 
ten years, as to bring to each enrolled 
member of the tribe more than $86,000. 


Wave-Length Quotas 
Assigned to States 


Channels Distributed Under 
Terms of Radio Law. 


Federal 


2 
oO 


The Radio Commission on 
September made public State quotas 
of radio channels computed under the 
provisions of the Davis Amendment te 
the Radio Act of 1928, requiring an 
equal allocation of transmission facili- 
ties among the five radio zones and 
among the various States of each zone. 

Apportionment of communication chan- 
nels among the five zones had been an- 


Administration of the Union of South| 
Africa (head offices Johannesburg) dur- | 
ing the year ending March 31, 1929, 
shows that £8,665,000 will be expended, 
largely for new work on open railway 
ines. The estimated cost of the bridge 
building and improvement program, 
which the Administration has in hand, is 
£496,158. 


Complete 
News Summary 
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... Of every article in 
this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 

The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 
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sence EEE a ! The Postmaster General, Harry S. 


Reduced Trade Shown | New, is authorized under the 1928 Mer- 


| 


| In Automobile Tires 


chant Marine law to enter into contracts 


for carrying the mails by steamship line ; 


|from either New Orleans or New York 


World Exports Have Declined 
17 Per Cent in Half Year. 


The world export trade in automobile 
casings decreased 1% per cent in volume 
during the first six months of 1828 from 
the corresponding period of 1927, or from 
4,862,840 units to an estimated 4,050,581 
units, it was stated by the rubber divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, on Sep- 
tember 1. The full text of the state-| 
ment follows: 

The United States, however, is still 
the largest exporter, shipping 1,315,354 
casings, or 32 per cent of the total trade 
of the important countries during the 
first six months of 1928. France, which 
until 1927 was the leader, maintains sec- 
ond place, supplying 21 per cent, with 
856,700 casings, and Canada a close third, 
with 20 per cent or 812,412. 

At the end of 1927 the market was 
overstocked in a few countries, notably 
the Philippines. Australia, which until 
1927 was an important American mar- 
ket for automobile casings, is now sup- 
plied almost entirely from the local in- 
dustry, which has been enlarged by cer- 
tain new factories. The same is true 
with the United Kingdom, where a num- 


(Continued on Page 2,Colum» 7.] 


City to ports on the Isthmus of Panama, 
the Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, 
has ruled. The ruling was made in a let- 
ter to Mr. New, which the General Ac- 
mounting Office has just made public. 
The ruling interpretes Section 404 of 
the Merchant Marine Act. It appears 
that the agencies of the Government 
charged with enforcement of navigation 


laws have not considered the Canal Zone | 


as included and governed by laws re- 
lating to the coastwise trade of the 
United States, Mr. McCar] declared in 
advising Mr. New of his authority under 
the law. The full text of the letter fol- 
lows: 

The Postmaster General: I have you 
letter of July 18, 1928, in which you 
refer to Section 404 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of May 22, 1928, 45 Stat. 
693, and request decision of a question 
presented as follows: 

“There is now before this Department 
for consideration the question of award 
ing contracts for ocean mail service 
from New York anc New Orleans tt 
ports on the Isthmus of Panama, anu 
your decision is requested as to whether 
there is authority, so far -as’ concerns 
the character of the ports and of the 
steamship lines, to contract for a route 
from New York or New Orleans io 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


nounced previously by the Commission, 
in a statement published in The United 
States Daily of September 1. 

In a statement accompanying the table 
made vublic on September 3, the Com- 
| aren explained that these figures give 
no information as to the actual number 
lof licensed stations which will be as- 
| signed to each State. 

Commenting on the general plan of 
allocation adopted by the Commission, 
E. O. Sykes, vice chairman, issued @ 
statement which follews in full text: 

“After long and careful study by the 
Commissioners, and with the aid and ad- 
vice of some of the best radio experts 
in the United States, we have decided 
that the plan adopted is the best one 
that could be made under the amend- 
ment to the Radio Act. 


“The Commission was confronted with 
a condition and not a theory and the 
plan adopted, in my opinion, is the most 
practical one to meet this condition, and 
at the same time give good radio re- 
ception. 

“This plan gives to each zone an equal 
allocation of broadcasting facilitiles, and 
to each State within the zone its proper 
proportion of those facilities, in accord- 
ance with its population. In short, the 


Commission has been very careful, un- ~ 


der this plan, to put into effect as above 
outlined the amendment. 

“Furthermore, we believe that when 
this plan is properly working, and the 
stations have had sufficient time to prop- 
erly maintain their frequencies under it, 
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ndustrial Activity 


Y ; Of Women Shown in 
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_ Motion Picture Film 


“Within the Gates” Is Title 
Given to New Release 
Of Women’s Bu- 


reau. 


whe 


ae 


aw 


The Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor announced on September 


“8 the issuance of a new motion picture 

entitled “Within the Gates,” designed to | 
‘*show the importance of women in the 
focindustrial life of the nation. 


The an- 


©* nouncement in full text follows: 


ome 


“pn reau of the U. S. Department of Labcer | 


“Women have been called the world’s 
greatest spenders, but the Women’s Bu- 


*ecis picturing them in a different role, as 


“tf! producers of much of the goods that all | 
© of us buy, in a motion picture, “Within 


fe. the Gates,” being released for general 


ai 
Ys is a woman, the film says, quoting the | 


‘ 


use today. One in every five workers 


.U. S. census of 1920, and for every four | 


women who stay at home one woman 
goes into gainful employment, a quarter 
of these entering the business world to 
make, within the gates of the factory, 


“some part of almost everything that is 


» sold in the market place. 


+... hands at home is part of the story. 


“ 
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' the woman 


Beginning with primitive times, when 

manufactured 
nearly everything that her family used, 
the film shows the development of the 

« factory system, which drew the old cob- 
bler from his own little home workshop 
and the woman from her home spinning- 

/ whee! into the din and bustle of mass 
production. 


As a concrete example of women’s 


>» present-day participation in this system, 
the course of the entire textile industry | 


is shown through the making of a single 
shirt. 


follows the fascinating processes in the 
mills by which the raw cotton is turned 
first into thread and then into cloth; 


goes with the bales of clgth to the shirt | 


factory; shows the various women at 
work on the different parts until, when 


they are assembled, a garment ready to} 


sell across the counter is turned out. 


How that garment 's sold to “Mother” | 
who comes to buy it for “Dad,” and how | 


it reaches its final destination in “Dad’s” 
‘ The 
picture ends with an appeal that the 


8,500,000 women at work in this country | : t : 
| erty, his transmitter or his studio, but | 


be given a fair chance and good work- 
ing conditions “for the sake of a greater 
America.” 


“Within the Gates” will be lent by | 
the Women’s Bureau to responsible bor- | 


rowers upon payment of express charges 
to and from Washington. 


Three Radio Stations 
To Reduce Power 


Eleven Broadcasting _Li- 
censes Renewed as in 
Public Interest. 


The power assignments of three broad- 
casting stations were reduced and the 


licenses of 11 broadcasting stations were 


renewed, under decisions arrived at by 
the Federal Radio Commission, pursuant 
to its hearings on the public service 
merit of 164 stations throughout the 
country. 

The full text of the statement by the 
Commission follows: 

The Federal Radio Commission has 
just rendered decisions in a number of 
cases of radio broadcasting stations, re- 


ducing the power of some, because it! 


would better serve the public interest, 
and continued the license of others. 

The power of Station KWCR, Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa, has been reduced from 250 
to 100 watts, it being found that this 
power is sufficient to properly serve the 
community in which the station is lo- 
cated. This station is distinctly a local 
one and its programs have a limited ap- 
peal. 
- Because of the present situation with 
which the Commission has had to 
regarding crowded air channels, the 
large number of stations operating in 
Iowa and resultant interference, it was 
found necessary to reduce the power of 
some of the stations in that territory. 

WKBO, Jersey City, N. J., has been re- 
duced from 500 to 250 watts for similar 
reasons. The service now rendered by 
that station will not be materially im- 
paired by reason of this reduction. 

Station WJBI, Red Bank, N. J., has 
been reduced from 250 to 100 watts, that 
power being sufficient to effectively reach 
the local community served. 

The continued operation of distinctly 
local stations with greater power than 
is absolutely necessary in carrying out 
the actual service of the station is felt 
to be one of the causes for unnecessary 
interference, especially where such sta- 
tions are located in districts where a 
large number of stations are located and 
there is unneéessary duplication of the 
Same type of program. 

The licenses of the following stations 
have been continued it having been found 
that the service they render is in the 
public interest: WBMH, Detroit, Mich.; 
WBBL, Richmond, Va.; WCGU, New 
York City; WCLB, Long Beach, N. 
WFAN, Philadelphia, Pa.; WKBE, W 
ster, Mass.; WTAZ, Richmond, Va.; 
WHAS, Ottuma, Iowa; WMBQ, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; KGCA, Decorah, Iowa; KGCN, 
Concordia, Kans. 


Y.: 
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Diamond Imports in June 
Valued at $3,182,140 
The United States during June im- 


ported 6,702 carats of uncut diamonds, 
valued at $349,480, and 28,629 carats of 


cut diamonds, worth $2,832,660, accord-| 


ing to a statement by the Department of 
Commerce September 1. 

The domestic exports of jewelry dur- 
ing June were reported at $144,590, of 
— $14,335 went to Hawaii and Porto 

ico. 


M:--- Coinage in August 
Totals 28,593,000 Pieces 


Coinage of the United States Mints 
in August amounted to 26,008,000 pieces 
for this Government, 25,000 pieces for 
Costa Rica and 2,560,000 pieces for 
Ecuador, the Bureau of the Mint an- 
nounced September 1 The value of the 
domestic coins was $1,245,980 and in- 
cluded 670,000 half-dollars, 2,460,000 
quarter-dollars, 1,680,000 nickels and 21,- 
198,000 pennies. 


in the home| 


E This “tale of a shirt’”’ begins with | 
the ‘picking of the cotton in the fields; | 


deal | 


1662) 


Radio Commission Declares Broadcasting | 
Constitutes Form of Interstate Commerce 


Holds That Interference of Smallest Station Is Extended 


To Messages in Other States. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


power of Congress over Interstate Com- 
merce. In the opinion of the Commis- 
sion broadcasting does constitute com- 

merce; that is particularly evident 
where it is made a vehicle for advertis- 
|ing. The advertising may be paid for 
by outsiders whose names and products 
are placed before the public in connec- 
tion with programs; or it may take the 
form of advertising the business of the 
broadcaster himself. Most of the broad- 
casting stations are now supported in 
| whole or in part-by advertising. There 
|are no stations covered by General Or- 
der No. 32 whose programs are not 
| heard at least part of the time in States 
other than the State in which the sta- 
tions are respectively located. 

Whether broadcasting be interstate 
| commerce or not, it is clear that even 
the smallest broadcasting station does 
|or may interfere with interstate com- 
merce and is therefore subject to regula- 
tion. It prevents any one in the vicinity 


or messages on that channel, and its in- 





| beyond the State of its location. In a 
greater or less degree, depending upon 
its power, it prevents any one in the 
vicinity of the station from receiving 
| programs or 


frequencies. The harmonies which are 
omitted by a substantial number of 
transmitters interfere or may interfere 
with frequencies two, three or four 
times the assigned frequency and may 
thus cause trouble in the bands of high 
frequencies where so much of the point- 
to-point radio communication 
place, carried on by wireless telegraphy 
stations, ship to shore stations, and the 
like. Interference may also be caused 
with radio stations operated by the 
United States Army and Navy. 

It is contended that to refuse to grant 
these applications for renewals of 
| licenses constitutes a taking of property 
| without due process of law. 
} pausing to enter into a discussion of the 
authorities, the Commission will confine 
itself to pointing out its reasons for be- 
|lieving that the contention is not well 
| founded. 


mission, it is not of his tangible prop- 


| of the privilege of using and operating 

this property either in interstate com- 
merce or in such a way as may inter- 
fere with interstate commerce. Not a 
| single applicant involyed in these hear- 
; Ings, in fact not a single licensed broad- 


| caster, has ever acquired or enjoyed this 


| privilege other than under a license 
| from the United States Government and 


} under a law requiring such a license as | 


| @ prerequisite condition. 

The first broadcasting station was es- 
| tablished in 1921. Nine years before 
| Congress had enacted the Radio Act of 
| 1912 which required a license of every- 
|one engaging in radio communication. 
and all broadcasters sought and received 
licenses under this act until the enact- 
| ment of the Radio Act of 1927. Each 
| license was for a period of three months 
| and each broadcaster who continued to 
| broadcast renewed his license from time 
'to time. With very few exceptions 
| (which are disclosed by the applications 
jin those cases), all the applicants in- 
|volved in these hearings received such 
| licenses and renewed them from time to 
| time; the exceptions obtained their first 
icenses from this Commission under the 
Radio Act of 1927. 


Holds Applicants 


|Have Recognized Authority 


The Radio Act of 1912 was never 
passed upon or construed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. It 
| was the subject of not altogether con- 
sistent opinions by the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, by a Dis- 


| trict Court of the United States, and by | 


the Attorney General of the United 
| States. (Hoover v. Intercity Radio Co., 
iInc., 286 Fed. 1003; United States 
| Zenith Radio Corporation et al., 


12 Fed. 


| While there is room for disagreement 

as to the construction put upon certain 
| provisions of the act in each of 
| Opinions, it is clear that none of them 
| denied the right of the United States 
to require a license as a condition pre- 
|requisite to entering upon radio com- 
; munication. 

Each of the applicants, theréfore, has 
| recognized the superior and exclusive 
jvight of the United States to control 
| who shall and who shall not operate a 
| radio transmitter, not once but several 
|times. Each of the applicants has ac- 
;cepted and enjoyed the privileges of 
| short-term licenses and recognized the 
|right of the United States to require 
;further applications and to determine 
| Whose licenses should -be renewed. Can 
|any of them now be heard to say that 
| by applying for and obtaining a license 
to operate for three months, he has ac- 


Eff end a Censorship 


| Of Films Discusse 


(Continuity of Talking Pictures 
In Australia Destroyed. 


| The effects of a rigid censorship that 
| would ruin the continuity of the plot of 
| talking motion pictures if the vocal ac- 
| companiment is altered'in the same way 


|cussed in Australia in connection with 
| the possibility of exhibiting talking pic- 
| tures there, the Department of Commerce 
| stated September 1. 
|lows in full text: 

| The possibility of Australian censor- 
| Ship requirements interfering with the 
exhibition of talking pictures is being dis- 
cussed in the film circles of Australia. 
It seems that, in discussing the possibili- 
ties of talking pictures in Australia, pos- 
sible complications because of censor- 
ship requirements have been overlooked 
to some extent. 


In 1927, for example, 715 features were | 


| eubithed to the censors and only 319 
passed without eliminations. If talking 
pictures are subjected to the same altera- 


| tion it is supposed that the vocal ac-} 


| companiment of the picture would be 
| seriously affected and the continuity of 
i the plot likely to be entirely lost. 

The question. naturally arises whether 
| the film censor possesses the power to 
censor the spoken word as well as the 
film action. Thus far this problem has 
not been answered. 


of the station from receiving programs | 


terference or nuisance range extends far | 


: messages on other chan- | 
nels, particularlv the closely adjacent | 


takes | 


Without | 


de If an applicant is deprived of | 
anything by the decision of the Com- | 


Vv. | 


(2nd) 614; opinions of Attorney General | 
| of November 22, 1921, and July 8, 1926.) | 


these | 


The statement fol- |‘ ; : 
{involved a revocation of license; each } 
was a Case of an application to renew a} 


quired a permanent right to one of the 
limited channels in the other against the 
United States as well as against all 
others who may be able to give far bet- 
ter and more important service to the 
public? ; 

Furthermore, the Commission is of 
the opinion that even if the Act of 1912 
had not been enacted, or if it had only 
the restricted scope given it by the 
abov6é-cited authorities, no broadcaster 
could acquire such a right in the ether 
as is now claimed. The ether with re- 
spect to radio communication is very 
much like the Great Lakes with respect | 
to navigation; the necessity for exclu- 
| sive Federal control in the ether, how- | 
ever, is vastly greater because of the} 
| limited number of channels and the im- 
portance of their being used to the best | 
|advantage of the people of the United) 
States. The subject is not only national 
|but international in character and has | 
|already been the subject of great inter- 
national conventions to which the United | 
States has been and is a party. 

Even were the possibility of acquiring 
|a property right in the use of the ether | 
conceded, still each applicant would be} 
faced with an insuperable objection to 
|the establishment of any such right in 
his case. All licensees under the Radio 
Act of 1927 have, in each of the several | 
applications made by each of them, sub- 
scribed to a waiver of any claim to the 
use of any particular frequency or wave | 
length or of the ether as against the! 
regulatory power of the United States | 
| because of the previous use of the same 
whether by license or otherwise. 

This condition has become part of the 
terms of each license. In addition, each 
of the applicants who was licensed prior 
to the enactment of the law subscribed | 
to a much broader waiver, required by | 
a-joint resolution of Congress adopted | 
on December 8, 1926, of any right or 
of any claim to any right as against 
the United States, to any wave length | 
or to the use of the ether in radio trans- | 
mission because of previous license to 
use the same or because of the use| 
|thereof. It would seem, therefore, that 
jeach applicant has effectively, waived 
any right he may have in the permanent | 
use of the ether, and Congress intended 
that he should so waive any such right. 

The validity and meaning of the stand- 
ard of “public interest, convenience and 
|necessity,” have been discussed in an 
}opinion previously published. 


| Says That Stations 
Have Been Classified 


Another point urged upon the Com- | 
mission is that before proceeding to; 
|such hearings as have been held the} 
Commission is obliged by the law to} 
{classify radio stations and to do other! 
jacts enumerated in section 4 of the! 
;Radio Act of 1927. It is difficult to} 
junderstand the significance of this con-} 
jtention. There has been a classification | 
lof radio stations; among other things, | 
| broadeasting stations have been grouped | 
{together and have been assigned to a 
| particular band of frequencies; experi- | 
mental stations, amateur stations, point- | 
|to-point wireless stations, ship stations, | 
‘etc., all have been classified to a greater | 
jor less degree. There has been no sub-| 
classification of broadcasting stations 
| but, except for the requirements of the 
Davis Amendment, there has been no} 
| occasion for such a classification. | 

Another contention has been that the; 
Commission, before refusing to renew a} 
| license, or holding a hearing in con- 
nection therewith, is bound to make spe- 
cific charges and notify the applicant of | 
| such charges so that he may prepare his | 
'defense. This contention, in the opin-, 
‘ion of the Commission, misconceives the | 
| purpose and effect of section 11 of the | 
}act. The burden is on the applicant to 
show that granting his application would | 
serve public interest, convenience or | 
necessity; he is given a hearing so that} 
|he may have an opportunity to make 
such a showing. The burden is not on | 
{the Commission to establish that grant- | 








jing his application would not meet the) 
| test 


. } 


Complaint has been made that no} 
“rules and regulations” governing the} 
{conduct of the hearings were promul- | 
gated by the Commission. That there | 
were rules and regulations, though} 
|somewhat informal in character, is ap-| 
parent from the record. The absence of | 
{more formal rules, however, redounded 
|entirely to the advantage of the appli-| 
;cants, who, in the interest of fairness, | 
| were allowed the utmost latitude in the} 
| manner and method of presenting their 
| Cases. 
| The only restriction of importance} 
'that was imposed by the Commission 
| was the exclusion of unsworn evidence | 
|consisting of letters and petitions which | 
| were offered by the thousands and usu- 
|ally in commendation of the applicant’s 
| station. While the Commission sought 
| to exclude such evidence, it gave the ap- 
|plicant practically the full benefit by 
‘permitting him to state into the record 
;the number and character of the letters 
|or petitions and, to a large extent, the 
;names of any prominent persons or or- 
| ganizations who had signed them. To 
|have received such evidence would have 
junduly encumbered the record in each 
case and would have subjected the appli- 
cant to unnecessary expense on appeal. 
| By such a ruling a great advantage was 
| given to the applicant for, by the same 
| token, the Commission did not put into 
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THE UNITED STATES 


|N. 
| versy; craft, garment workers; status, 
| adjusted; cause, organization of work- 
; ers; number of workers involved, not 
| stated. 


; ture 





‘the record in any case the thousands of 
letters which have come to it from radio 


| There was a general tendency among 


jon revocations of licenses. It seems 
hardly necessary to point out that not a 
single case under General Order No. 32 


license. The contention was made that 


give effect to the Davis Amendment. 
careful reading of that amendment, 
however, discloses that refusing to re- 
new a license is one of the means spe- 
| cifically provided for giving it effect. 

In some of the cases the Commission, 
during the course of the hearings, re- 
served its rulings on the introduction of 
evidence or on noints of law. In each 


that films are changed is being dis-|the applicants and their attorneys to | 
|confuse the proceedings with hearings | 


this procedure could not be followed if | 
the aim were, in whole or in part, to 
A 





case, all evidence on which a ruling was 
reserved has been considered by the 
Commission in reaching the decision and 
may, therefore, be considered as having 
been received. All objections to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission, the val- 
idity of its action, the validity of the 
law or of any of its provisions, or the 
{like, have been overruled. 





Five Controversies ° 


Over Labor Problems 
Yield to Arbitration 


Eleven New Disputes Were 
Brought During Week to 
Department of Labor 
For Settlement. 


Eleven new labor disputes were 
brought before the Department of Labor 
for settlement during the week ended 
September 1, according to Hugh L. Ker- 
win, Director of the Department’s Con- 
ciliation Service. 

At the end of the week, there were 
a total of 44 labor disputes before the 
Department for settlement, and, in ad- 
dition, 20 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. ‘ 

Three strikes and two controversies 
are reported to have been adjusted dur- 
ing the week. 

New Disputes. 

The following is a list of the new labor 
disputes showing the name of the con- 
cern affected, the nature of the dispute, 
craftsmen involved, the status and cause 
of the dispute and the number of work- 
ers involved: 

Molders, Seattle, Wash.—Strike; craft, 
molders; status, pending; cause, ask 


| $1.10 increase per day; number of work- 
| ers involved, 40. 


Greenleaf Silk Company, Allentown, 
Pa.—Strike; craft, textile weavers; 
status, pending; cause, report not yet 
received; number of workers involved, 50. 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company, Hazle- 
ton, Pa.—Strike; craft, miners; status, 
adjusted; cause, union dues dispute; 
number of workers involved, 400. 
Oppenheim & Gross, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—Strike; craft, clothing workers; status, 


| pending; cause, ask union recognition; 
| number of workers involved, 30. 


Lumber mill workers, Westchester 
County, N. Y.—Strike; craft, mill work- 
ers; status, pending; cause, asked 40- 


| hour week at $9.50 per day; number of | 


workes involved, 300. 

Pennsylvania Coal Company, Coliiery 
No. 14, Pittston, Pa.—Strike; craft, 
miners; status, adjusted; cause, alleged 
company refused recognition to “rump” 
grievance committee; number of work- 
ers involved, 1,650. 

Ladies’ garment workers, New York, 

Y. (129 shops involved.)—Contro- 


Musicians and exhibitors, motion-pic- 
theaters, Chicago, I1l.—Contro- 
versy; craft, musicians; status, pending; 
cause, report not yet received; number 
of workers involved, not stated. 


Operators, film machine, Indiana Har- 
bor, Ind.—Threatened strike; craft, op- 
erators; status, pending; cause, report 
not yet received; number of workers in- 
volved, not stated, 

Newport News Engineering Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio—Controversy; craft, ail 
building crafts; status, pending; cause, 
objection to nonunion workers; number 
of workers involved, 50. 

London Fixture Company, New York, 
N. Y.—Strike; craft, electrical fitters, 
assemblers, wirers; status, adjusted; 
cause, asked $1.12% per hour and 44- 
hour week begining September 1, 1928; 
number of workers involved, 200. 


Adjustments Reported. 


The following is a list of the adjust- 
ments reported showing the name of the 
concern involved, the craftsmen con- 
cerned, the cause of the dispute; terms 
of settlement and the number of work- 
ers involved: 

Lehigh Valley Coal Company, Hazle- 

ton, Pa.—Strike; craft, miners; cause, 
union dues dispute; terms, returned; set- 
tled by disputants; number of workers 
involved, 400. 
_London Fixture Company, New York, 
N. Y.—Strike; craft, electrical fitters, 
assemblers, wirers; cause, ask $1,121 
per hour and 44-hour week; terms, al- 
lowed $1.12% per hour and 44-hour week 
from September 1, 1928; number of 
workers involved, 200. 


Pennsylvania Coal Company, Pittston, 
Pa.—Strike; craft, miners; cause, al- 
leged company refused to recognize 
rump” committee; terms, agreed to 
meet “rump” committee as employes; 
number of workers involved, 1,650. 

A. I. U. Building, Columbus, Ohio.— 
Controversy: craft, building; cause, use 
of non-union labor; terms, all work to 
be done by union men; number of work- 
id ne Nags 5. 

_adies’ Garment workers (129 shops 
New York, N. Y.—Controversy; a 
garment makers; cause, organization dis- 
pute; terms, organization successful in 
majority of shops; number of workers 


| involved, not stated. 


Motion Pictures Used 
To Educate Children 


Display of Films Part of Cur- 
riculum in Hungary. 


Educational films as an additional 
means of teaching in Hungary have been 
ordered made a part of the curriculum 
of the schools of all grades, including 


| post - graduate agricultural schools, by 


recent decrees from the Royal Hunga- 
rian Ministry of Public Education, the 
Trade Commissioner at Paris, George 


| R. Canty, advised the Department of 


| listeners. | “eee September 1. 


The full text of the report follows: 

By the terms of its cancession the 
Hungarian Dutch Pedagogical Company 
must arrange for all primary, grammar 
and higher grade schools, excepting the 
municipal schools of Budapest, eight ex- 
hibitions annually, one each month of 
the school year from October to June, 
inclusive. 

In the post graduate schools five ex- 
hibitions must be held during the months 
of November to March. The programs 
shown are supervised by the Ministry of 
Public Education through its pedagogical 
film board and through the board of film 
censors. 

The Ministry of the Interior has di- 
rected that in those places where the 
schools are not equipped with proper ex- 
hibition halls or projectors, the motion 
picture theater operators must provide 
facilities for the showing of these edu- 
cational films. The films are exhibited 
during regular school hours and each 
pupil is required to pay an annual at- 
tendance fee of 2.24 pengo (approxi- 
mately $0.40) annually, or $0.05 per film, 

Films were shown by the Hungarian 
Dutch Pedagogical Co. during the first 
year of its concession in 170 communities. 
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Around World Awarded to Los Angeles 


Department of War Announces Craft ‘‘New Orleans” Will 


Be Placed in Museum 


The award to the city of Los Angeles, | 


Calif., of custody of the airplane “New | 
Orleans,” which made a fiizht in 1924) 
around the world, was announced by the 
Department of War on September 2, the 
full text of which follows: 

Under the provisions of the Act of 
Congress approved May 26, 1898, which 
authorizes the Secretary of War to lend 
or transfer obsolete aeronautical equip- 
ment to museums and educational insti- 
tutions, the city of Los Angeles, Calif., 
has been awarded by the War Depart- 
ment the custody of the world flight air- 
plane “New Orleans,” which was piloted 
by former Lieut. Erik H. Nelson, Air | 
| Corps, on the epoch-making flight around 
'the world in 1924. The plane will be} 
placed in a museum of that city. | 

Of the four planes which started the 
flight the “New Orleans” and the “Chi- 
cago” were the two which completed the 
circumnavigation of the globe by air, 
The two other planes were the ‘Boston’ 
and the “Seattle.” In this flight a total 
distance of 27.553 miles was covered. 
The cruiser “Chicago” was piloted by 
Capt. Lowell H. Smith, commander of 
the world flight. It is now on exhibition 
at the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- | 
ington. 

The world flight started from Los An- 
geles, Calif., on March 17, 1924, and ter- 
minated in Seattle, Wash., on Septem- 
ber 28 of that year. The flight, at the | 
start, was commanded by Major Fred- 
erick L. Martin, Air Corps. Unfortu- | 





(Haiti and Latvia | 
| To Sign Peace Treaty 


‘Fifteen Nations Have Shown) 


Intention to Renounce 
War. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to 48 nations not original signatories to 
the treaty inviting them to adhere. The | 
laction of the 15 countries in communicat- | 
ing their intention to adhere and of the 
two in adhering is in response to that | 
note. 


| 
i 


Netherlands Note. 

The text of a note dated August 31) 
addressed to the Secretary of State by 
the Charge d’Affaires of the Nether-| 
lands Government in Washington for- 
mally signifying the intention of Nether- 
lands to adhere was made public by the 
Department of State on September 1. 
The note dated August 31 and signed 
by the Charge d’Affaires of The Neth- 
erlands, L. G. Van Horn, follows in full 
text: 

“Sir: In answer to the note of Mr. 
Norweb addressed to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs at the Hague and ex- 
tending to Her Majesty’s Government an 
invitation to become a signatory to the 
multilateral treaty for the renunciation 
of war, I am instructed by my Govern- 
ment and have the honour to inform 
you that the Government, of the Queen 
has followed with the greatest interest 
and sympathy the progress of the nego- 
tiations which have been brilliantly con- 
cluded with the signing on August 27 
of the treaty to renounce war as an iIn- 
strument of national policy. : 

“My Government, on whose territory | 
the Peace Conferences of 1899 and al 
have had place and whose policy has al- 
ways been directed towards the pro-| 
motion of world peace, greets the con- 
tents of said treaty as a real progress} 
of mankind, and has immediately taken | 
the necessary measures prescribed by the 
constitution in order to be able to adhere 
to the same.” 

Nicaraguan Vote. 

The Department of State also has| 
received a notice from Nicaragua con- | 
gratulating the Secretary on the signing | 
of the treaty in Paris. The message, 
signed by Cesar Pasos, follows in full 
text: f : 

“JT take pleasure in congratulating 
Your Excellency and the American 
Government on the recent signing at 
Paris of the treaty for the elimination 
and renunciation of war and the = 

| 
| 





of peaceful means for the settlement of 
disputes among nations. I salute Your 
Excellency and renew to you the assur- 
ance of my highest consideration. 

Formal notice of Cuba’s intention to 
adhere has been received by the Depart- 
ment of State in a note addressed to the 
Secretary of State by the Cuban Em- 
bassy in Washington. The note, signe | 
by the Charge d’Affaires ad interim, | 
Rafael Rodriguez Altunaga, follows in 
full text: | 

Mr. Secretary: I have the honor to | 
inform Your Excellency that, on the | 
proposition of the President of the Re- 
public of Cuba, the Council of Secre- 
taries approved that Cuba adhere to the 
covenant commonly called Kellogg as a 
tribute to the illustrious statesman who 
conceived it, signed at Paris on the 27th 
of this month, and that at the said Coun- 
cil President Machado made the follow- 
ing declarations: 

President’s Statement. 

“The Republic of Cuba will adhere to 
the multilateral Covenant signed in Paris 
on August 27, by which the nations con- 
demn war as a system to settle inter-| 
national disputes, and obligate them-| 
selves to have recourse to peaceful means 
in the event of any misunderstanding. 

“For more than three years, my Gov- 
ernment has maintained a sincere Co-| 
operation in the efforts made by mankind | 
to organize peace, and our active and} 
consistent diplomatic action took shape 
in the sense at every international meet! 
ing, even though it be universal, such as 
the League of Nations, or regional, such 
as the Sixth International American Con- 
ference at Havana. 

“I am convinced that this agreement | 
which will bind the peoples by sacred | 
promises, and must consolidate the in- 
terests of peace, will be effective, as also 
in other times there were treaties which 
created reasons for hatred and violence, 
and brought upon nations grief and ruin. 

“Blessed be that America of ours 
whence came the admirable gesture of 
concord which will favor the pacific de- 
velopment of mankind and make it im- 
possible that the work of the collective 
labor in which every people has its share 
and responsibility can be destrdyed in 
one hour of insane avarice or -wrath.” 

In having the honor to communicate 
the foregoing notice to Your Excellency, 
and the great satisfaction of my Govern- 
ment in joining in a Covenant which 
promotes the peace of the world, I ven- 
ture to inform Your Execellency that 
at the proper time the Government of 
Cuba. will, in the usual form adhere to 
the Kellogg Covenant. 





| at Atka; Chicagoff, Island of Attu; Kash- | 


~| Bay, Yetorofu Island; Minato, Kasumi- 
|gaura, Kushimoto and Kagoshima, Japan; 


| gon, French Indo-China; Bangkok, Siam; 


| eutta, Allahabad, Ambala, Multan, Kara- 


| Syria; Constantinople, Turkey; Bucharest, 


by City. 


nately, Major Martin encountered foggy 
weather between Chignik, Alaska, 
| 


Dutch Harbor, and his plane, the “Seat- 
tle,’ crashed against the side of a moun- 
tain. Both he and his mechanic, Ser- 
geant Harvey, suffered only a few minor 
scratches as a result of this accident. 
The plane, however, was so badly dam- 
agped that continuing the flight was out 
of the question, and the leadership of 
the expedition fell to Captain Smith. 

The Cruiser “Boston” was piloted by 
Lieut. Leigh Wade, but met disaster on 
August 3 after completing more than 
half of the journey around the world. 
On the flight from Kirkwayy to Horn- 
afiord trouble was encountered with the 
oil pressure and Lieutenant Wade was 
forced to land on the water. He and his 
mechanic, Sergt. Henry. Ogden, \ were 
saved by a passing fishing boat. The at- 
tempt to save the plane proved unsuc- 
cessful, and it sank off Sydero Island. 
Another plane of the same type was 
flown from Langley Field to Pictou, N. 
S., by two Air Corps officers, in order 
to enable Lieutenant Wade to rejoin his 
companions and continue the rest of the 
flight with them. 

In this world flight, which involved a 
total flying time of 398 hours and 38 
minutes, both the “Chicago” and the 
“New Orleans” touched Prince Rupert, 
B. C.; Sitka, Seward, Chignik, Alaska; 
Dutch Harbor, Unalaska; Nazan, Island | 


iwabara Bay, Kurile Islands; Hitokappu | 


Shanghai, Tchinkoen Bay, Amoy, Hong- 
kong, China; Haiphong, Tourane, Sai-| 
Tavoy, Rangoon, Akyab, Burma; Cal- 
chi, India; Charbar, Bandar Abbas and 
Bushire, Persia; Baghdad, Irak; Aleppo, 


Roumania; Budapest, Hungary; Vienna, | 
Austria; Strassbourg and Paris, France; | 
London and Brough, England; Kirkwall, 
Orkney Islands; Horn-Hornafiord, Reyka- 
javik, Iceland; Fredericksdal and Ivigtut, 
Greenland: Icey Tiekle, Laborador; 
Hawkes Bay, Newfoundland; Pictou, 
Nova Scotia; Mere Point, Maine; Boston, 
New York, Aberdeen, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Dayton, Chicago, Omaha, St. | 
Joseph, Muskogee, Dallas, Sweetwater, 
El Paso, Tucson, San Diego, Los Angeles, 
San Franciseo, Eugene and Vancouver. 


Long Illness Voids 
Death Gratuity Right 





Officer Not on Active Status, | 
Comptroller General Rules. 


A retired officer of the Coast Guard} 
who had been assigned to active duty | 
and whose death occurred following an 
absence from duty on account of sick- 
ness of more than five months cannot 
be considered as having an active-duty 
status, and consequently is not entitled 
to a credit of six months’ death gratu- 
ity. This ruling of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, J. R. McCarl, has just been made 
public by the General Accounting Office. 
The full text of the conclusion of the 
ruling follows: 

The Act of May 26, 1928, was passed 
for the express purpose of authorizing 
the granting of leaves of absence to re- 
tired officers on active duty, and out 
of an abundance of caution it was pro- 
vided that should death occur while on 
such leave of absence or sick, the de- 
pendents of such officer should not be 
deprived of the benefits of the six-month 
death gratuity payable in specific terms 
in eases of retired officers who die when 
on actiye duty. 

The new law recognizes the correctness 
of the construction theretofore adopted 
and establishes a different rule to be ap- 
plicable thereafter. 

The officer in this case, under the Byrd 
decision, was not in an active duty status | 
entitling to pay on the passage of the 
law. If the officer had sufficiently re- 
covered to resume his duties, the order 
originally assigned him to active duty 
would have been authority for such re- 
sumption of active duty. 

But neither that order nor the act | 
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Survey of 43 States 
Shows Decrease in 


Typhoid Fever Cases 


Measles Increases Over Total 
For Similar Period Last 
Year; Scarlet Fever 
Declines. 


A decrease for 1928 as compared with 
1927 in the number of typhoid fever 
cases is noted in the 43 States reporting 
health conditions to the United States 
Public Health Service, according to the 
survey of the service for the week end- 
ing August 11. The full text of the 
statement follows: ‘ 

The 95 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 30,770,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the 91 cities reporting deaths is 
more than 30,850,000. Weeks ended Au- 
gust 11, 1928, and August 18, 1927: 

Cases Reported. 
Diphtheria: 190 
1,001 


Roe 


do 


1928 
43 States 
95 cities 
Measles: 
42 States 
95 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 
43 States 


889 
165 


248 


| Scarlet fever: 


946 


341 


43 States 
95 cities 
Smallpox: 
43 Staces 
95 cities 
Typhoid fever: 
43 States 
95 cities 
Deaths Reported. 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
91 cities 
Smallpox: 
91 cities 


Cotton Cooperatives to Hold 
Conference on Problems 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
and consider further objectives and pol- 
icies; and (2) to assist the Department 
in expanding and strengthening its pro- 
gram of research, service and educational 
work relative to cooperative marketing 
of cotton. 

The conference will review in detail 
the progress and accomplishments of co- 
operative cotton marketing; the economic 
services that cotton cooperatives can ad- 
vantageously perform in the interest of 
the growers will be discussed; and prob- 
lems connected with production credit, 
the ownership and operation of gins co- 
operatively, and other problems will be 
studied. Considerable attention will 
also be given to price and sales policies 
and the membership problems of cotton 
cooperatives. 


World Exports of Tires 
For Automobiles Declines 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


ber of new tire factories were opened 
durng late 1927 and early 1928 by com- 
panies which formerly exported to this, 
the largest export tire market. 

Of the eight important exporting coun- 
tries—the United States, France, Can- 
ada, Italy, Great Britain, Germany, Ja- 
pan, and Belgium—only two increased 
their exports during the first six months 
of 1928—Belgium and Japan, the former 
to the extent of 56 per cent, to 215,407, 
and the latter 24 per cent, to an esti- 
mated 84,000. The largest decreases 
were France and Great Britain, each ap- 
proximately 31 per cent. 


of May 26, 1928, changed the status 
existing as not on active duty under laws 
in effect prior to May 26, 1928. On that 
date he was neither on active duty nor 
on ‘an active duty status. 

Six months’ death gratuity being pay- 
able in the case of retired officers only 
when on active duty, and the officer in 
this case not having been on active 
duty nor on an active duty status, pay- 
ment of the voucher, which is retained 
here, may not be made. 
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Plans Are Announced |Maintenance of Strong Navy Advocated 


For Department of 


Agriculture Courses 


Four Graduate and Eleven 


Undergraduate Classes to 
Open Week of Octo- 


ber 15. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
announced tentative plans for courses 
in the 1928-29 graduate and undergrad- 
uate schools, in a statement made public 
at the Department September 1. The 
statement in full text follows: 

The 1928-29 sessions of the graduate 
school of the Department of Agricuiture 
will open with the week begining Oc- 
tober 15. 

According to tentaitve plans, probably 
four graduate courses will be offered 
and conducted by the school if justified 
by demand. These courses are: 

(1) Soil genesis, clasisficati6n, 
erosion; (2) Plant genetics; (3) 
physiology; (4) Instrumentation 
ond semester). 

Under the auspices of the school, prob- 
ably eleven undergraduate courses, car- 
rying credit in most cases, will be con- 
ducted. These courses are: , 

(1) Principles and practices -n agricul- 
tural cooperation; (2) Eleentary statjsti- 
cal methods; (3) Advanced statistical 
methods; (4) Prices and price relation- 
ships; (5) Review of mathematics; (6) 
History of “-nerican agriculture; 
Poultry husbandry (second semester); 
(8) Scientific French; (9) Intermediate 
scientific German; (10) Commercial 
Spanish; (11) Advanced Russian. 

The course in soil genetics, classifica- 
tion, and erosion, which will run through 
one semester, probably will begin Decem- 
ber 17 in order to give field men who 
come into Washington for the winter op- 
portunity to take the course, and also 
one or two other courses may for the 
Same reason Start 
ber. 

In 


and 
Plant 


(sec- 


connection with the school it fre- 


quently is possible for adequately pre- | 


pared students to arrange to do special 
work on definite problems under super- 
vision in the Department’s research labo- 
ratories. Such work and the credit to be 
granted should be arranged through the 
deans of accredited graduate schools. A 
limited number of such problems prob- 
ably will be availatle this year. 

The tuition is for two semesters 


$25 


of 30 hours each, or $15 for one semestef®. | 


In a recent published statement re- 
garding opportunities for education in 
Washington the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission said the following: 

“In addition to the courses given by 
the universities and schoc of special 
class, both the Bureau of Standards and 
the Department of Agriculture give a 


number of valuable courses in technical | 


and professions! lines which, as in the 
case of the school classes, are arranged 
at hours so that Government employes 
May attend them. Graduate work in 
these departmental courses is accepted 
bv a number of the standard universities 
as credit toward a higher degree.” 

The press has also rece:.tly com- 
mented editorially on the advantages of- 
fered by the graduate school. 


About the middle of September an an- } 
the | 


nouncement giving details about 
courses to be effered will be issued by the 
graduate school. . 

A complete file of the 1929 catalogues 
of Washington, D. C., educational insti- 
tutions is available for consultation in 
the office of the! director of scientific 
work, Dr. A. F. Woods. As soon as it 
is issued, the list of courses to be offered 
by the Bureau of Standards will be 
added to this file, 


Rate on Ship-to-Shore 
Air Mail Is Reduced 


Charge Cut to 60 Cents Per 
Half Ounce or Fraction. 

A reduction of the air mail fees on 
letters and poste! cards mailed in this 
country for delivery by the ship-to-shore 
service inaugurated on August 17 from 
New York City by the French line steam- 
ship “Ile de France” has been approved 
by the Post Office Department, the Sec- 
ond Assistart Postmaster General, W. 
Irving Glover, announced September 1. 


Mr. Glover stated orally that the fees | 


have been reduced from $1 to 60 cents 


for each half ounce or fraction, to make | 


the domestic fees more equitable in com- 
parison with those charged by the French 
postal service. 
The full text 
follows: 
Referring to the Department’s an- 
nouncement of July 30 and printed in 


of the announcement 


the Postal Bulletin of July 31, relative | 
to the ship-to-shore airplane service by | 


means of an amphibian plane which wil! 
leave the French Line steamship “Ile 
de France” at such a distance from the 
American or French coasts as will re- 


sult in a 24-hour saving in the time of | 


arrival of the mails a‘ destination, notice 
‘is hereby given of the reduction of the 
air-mail fee hereafter anplicable for let- 
ters and post cards to be given this air- 
plane dispatch from the steamship in 
question en route to France to 60 cenis 
for each one-half ounce or fraction 
thereof. 

There is no change in 
fee applicable to other articles (printed 
matter, commercial papers, and samples 
of merchandise) which is 25 cents for 
each two ounces or fraction thereof, as 
heretofore. : 


Phenanthrene Listed 
As Coal Tar Product 


Classification Is Prescribed by | 


Bureau of Customs. 


Classification of phenanthrene as a 
coal tar product and dutiable, therefore, 
under Paragraph 1549 of the Tariff Act 
of 1922, has been ordered by the Bu- 
reau of Customs. ‘There had been a 
difference of opinion among appraisers, 
the Bureau said in its announcement, and 
the decision now reached makes the prac- 
tice eniform throughout the customs 
Service, 

Following is the full text of the de- 
cision, in the form of a letter to the ap- 
praiser of merchandise at Philadelphia, 
circularized to all customs officers: 

Sir: The Bureau refers to your com- 
munication of May 15 last, inviting at- 
tention to a variance of opinion between 
your office and the appraiser at New 
York in the classification of phenan- 
threne, You are of the opinion that the 


(7) | 


some time in Decem- 


the air-mail | 
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| By Admiral Schofield as Means to Peace 


strength in defense of human rights. 
Armies and navies will still be necessary, 
and, to be effective, must be kept in 
readiness. 

One of the great arguments against 
preparednes is cost, the burden of the 
taxpayer. For our country this is a 
very much overrated argument. I do 
not presfime to speak for any other serv- 
ice except the one to which I have given 
42 years of my life—the Navy—but I do 
know that the difference in cost between 
a navy inadequate for our country and 
one that is adequate and that need fear 
no other navy in the world, is about $2 
a year for each individual American. 
Surely that is not a burden that need 
give us great concern. I hope I may be 
pardoned if I digress sufficiently to point 
out to you some of our naval problems 
of defense. 

Not long ago our great Battle Fleet 
in the Pacific engaged in mimic battle 
against an enemy fleet. Five of, the 
ships of that Battle Fleet were able to 
open fire when the enemy still lay be- 
yond the ‘horizon cut of sight, and were 
able through the use of airplanes to di- 
rect their fire to make as many hits on 
a target invisible to the ships as Samp- 
‘son’s fleet made on the Spanish fleet at 
the Battle of Santiago. 


Elevation of Guns 
On Ships Favored 

That was a highly satisfactory per- 
formance except for the fact that 13 of 
our battleships belonging to that fleet 
were not able to fire at those ranges be- 
cause the Navy did not have the money 
to elevate the guns of those 13 remaining 
ships. Ten cents apiece from each in- 
dividual American would have corrected 
| that deficiency. 





during the World War are now tied up 
{without men and without money at two 
great naval stations, one in the Pacific, 
the other in the Atlantic. They are a 
war reserve and yet for lack of money 
they are not ready for war service. Fif- 
teen cents from each individual Ameri- 
}can would be sufficient to place these 
150 destroyers in condition for war serv- 
ice, and thereby make available to the 
|United States the greatest destroyer 
force the world has ever seen, 





In the exercise of a very proper econ- 
omy in national expenditure during the 
periods subsequent to the World War 


vaste Selected ) 
For Use of Veterans 


| Library Staff of 


Makes All Selections of 
Reading for Patients. 


of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
Hospital at Tucson Ariz., totaled 12,853 


1928, of which number 3,809, or 29.6 
per cent were nonfiction, according to an 
} oral statement September 1, by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 

The demand for books of adventure 
and travel is increasing, it was pointed 
out, while the demand for western stories 
is decreasing. 





reau, to stimulate the patients’ reading 


} and to encourage them to develop a taste | 


| 
| for the better class of literature, it was 
stated. The nation-wide interest in biog- 
tecgiies has found its way into the hes- 
pital, according to the Bureau. 
_ Each patient is limited to one new fic- 
ae and one new nonfiction at one time, 
it was explained. The library contains 
{4,580 volumes, as follows: General 
works, 77; philosophy, 69; religion, 28; 
sociology, 158; philology, 54; natural 
science, 164; useful arts, 293; fine arts, 
| 152; literature, 421; travel, 222; history, 

129; biography, 111; World War, 61. 

The allottment for the purchase of 
books was increased during the past year 
from $800 to $1,000, it was pointed out, 
}and with this additional sum it was pos- 
sible to add a number of worth-while 
nonfiction books without sacrificing too 
many of the current nonfiction numbers. 
All books for hospital libraries are re- 
| viewed by the library force at the cen- 
tral office before being purchased. Neither 
| highly exciting nor morbidly depressing 
books are considered suitable for the 
patients, according to the Bureau. 

The effect of such reading is difficult 
to determine, it was said, except as it 
reacts as passive therapy, as a means 
of creating a mental attitude which per- 
mits better adjustment to hospital en- 





vironment and a definite change from | 


self-centered thoughts. 

A careful selection is made for*cer- 
tain individual patients, the Bureau said. 
Braille type books are furnished blind 
patients in the different hospitals, and 
in the Mount Alto Diagnostic Center in- 
struction in the use of Braille type is 
given once a week. 


merchandise is dutiable under paragraph 
27 of the Tariff Act, whereas the Ap- 
praiser at New York would classify like 


graph 1549. 

You state that this merchandise is 
approximately 100 per cent pure; is 
isomeric with anthracene and is obtained 
from the same fraction of coal tar that 
vields anthracene, and that because of 
its points of resemblance to anthracene 
having a purity of 30 per cent or more 
you believe that it is properly dutiable 
under paragraph 27. 

The Bureau has given this matter spe- 
cial consideration and is impressed with 
the reasons advanced by you in sup- 
port of classifi 





at New York reports that it is not sim- 
not enter into competition with 
thracene in any way. 

In .view of the avpraiser’s statement 
jand the fact that phenanthrene is not 
enumerated in Paragraph 27, while an- 
thracene having a purity of 30 per cent 
or more is specifically enumerated, the | 
Bureau feels constrained to adopt tie | 


an- 


to the classification of this merchandise, | 
particularly as it is found naturally in| 





One hundred and fifty destroyers built | 


we have refrained from building cruisers. | 


Bureau | 


“The circulation of books in the library | 


for the period from June, 1927, to May, | 


4 : Every effort is made in| 
this hospital and others under the Bu- | 


merchandise free of duty under para- } 


‘Program of Constructing Cruisers, Submarines, and Air- 
| planes Declared to Involve Small Cost Per Citizen. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


The President of the United States re- 
cently approved a building program for 
cruisers. That program was modified 
somewhat in the House of Representa- 
tives and passed the House. It now lies 
in the Senate awaiting the action of that 
body. Fifty cents apiece from each in- 
dividual American each year would carry 
that program to completion. 

The 100 submarines which the United 
States own today are rapidly growing 
old. Their useful life cannot be safely 
extended beyond 15 years. In 1936 they 
practically all will be that old. The pro- 
gram of new construction required to 
replace those submarines consists of 
seven per year. “It would cost each in- 
dividual American 20 cents a year to 
|carry that program to completion. 


Additional Airplanes 
And Carriers Sought 


No enumeration of naval needs would 
;be complete without reference to naval 
aviation,—that great service which takes 
its toll of young manhood in time of 
peace as well as in time of war. To 
build the planes and the ships to carry! 


them, in numbers within the limitations | 


|of our present treaty, might cost the 
country an additional 50 cents per Amer- 
{ican per year; but this is a small burden 
| when we consider that no army, no navy 
,can be efficient in war if deprived of this 
| Sreat auxiliary arm of the services. 

| I feel a special admiration for those 
who serve their country in the air. I 
'remember going on board the flagship 
“California” some years ago in San 
|Francisco Bay. As I reached the quar- 
|terdeck three planes were sailing north- 
‘ward over San Francisco Bay in close 
iformation. They were the Army world 
fliers on the Jast leg of their wonderful 
flight around the world. 


I did not see anything remarkable in 


the planes themselves, but I could not| 


help\but be thrilled with a very high 


{respect for the men who were guiding | 


those planes on the last leg of their 
journey. They had shown a determina- 
tion, an intelligence, and a training under 


conditions calculated to break down any | 
They | 


but the most resolute of wills. 
had brought a glory to their country. 
They seemed to typify in their acts and 


jin their attitude a spirit of high resolve | 
/on the part of the service in which they | 


were, They seemed a high expression 
of the American spirit to imagaine, to 
| prepare, and to do. 

The costs of naval programs I have 
;mentioned are for building only; they, 


of course, entail other expenses when! 


the vessels become capable of operation; 


| but you can see that the actual cost of | 


keeping a navy up-to-date is not pro- 
hibitive when viewed in the light of our 


national income, of our national pros-! 


| perity. . 

; I believe, as a citizen as well as a 
naval officer, that in spite of peace 

itreaties and in spite of our isolated 

| position in the world, there is only one 


safe road for us to follow, and that is | 
lto be as ready as any other great power. | 
Nothing less will meet our national re-! 


quirements, and I hold this opinion in 
spite of the fact that foreign opinion 
'charges us with competition every time 
|we lay down new ships. 


| Believes Strength 


| Fosters Peace 

There is another argument 
preparedness that does not have 
origin in cost. 
the pacifist. The principal point ef dif- 
ference between the Navy and its atti- 
tude toward peace and the honest paci- 
fist and his attitude toward peace is one 
of method. This pacifist believes that 
| military and naval weakness, even the 
{abolition of armies and navies, will best 
guarantee the peaceful development of 
the world. The Navy believes in seeing 
‘us strong, believing that strength is the 
best guardian of peace and that since in 
‘international affairs we must trust some- 
/ one, we can best trust the integrity of in- 

tention of the Government of the United 
States. To be strong is not to be war- 
like, but rather to be effective defenders 
of righteous peace. 
! In all its international relations the 
Navy is dominated during the period of 
peace by the sentiment that found very 
apt expression in the following words of 
}our President: 

“After all, peace is a spiritual at- 
'tainment. We can set up material safe- 
guards like fortifications and armaments 
;Whick will afford us much _ protection 
against atack, but unless we cultivate 
the sentiments of friendship and under- 
standing they are no guarantees of 
peace.” 

To carry out the spirit of the Presi- 
| dent’s words, the Navy always and every- 
where 


against 
its 


in its foreign cruises seeks to 
build up the friendship of the world for 
| the United States of America. In times 
{of public disaster it seeks to be particu- 
larly active. Our action in burning 
; Smyrna, earthquake-stricken Japan, Ja- 
| maica, Italy are illustrative of my mean- 
ing. 

The great Australian cruise, our 
cruises to South America, all build up 
for our country a sentiment of peace and 
mutual respect as between our country 
and foreign countries we visit that is 
| invaluable in promoting cordiality in in- 
ternational relations. 
| The glory that this division won on the 
| fields of France, the service which they 


| rendered their country and the cause of 
! 


the Alliles, could never have been ren- 
dered except for the combined strength 
of the navies of the Allies. Safety on 
the sea is the first requisite of military 
| action across the sea. We do not know 
what the future holds in store for us, 
but we do know that we cannot now 
or at any future time depend upon oth- 
ers to make the sea safe for us. If 
we would be ready to defend ourselves 
and our interests, we must build ships 
and train them in time of peace. 

I know that here almost within sight 
of this great city was won a naval vic- 
tory by that great American, Commodore 


cation under Paragraph} Perry, with ships that he built from the | © : atic ( 
27 of the Tariff Act, whereas the ap-|forests on the shores of Lake Erie. His | for the gauging within a 10-day peried, 
chemically to anthracene the appraiser | wonderful victory saved the Mississippi | 
Valley and all our great west from for- | J 
ilar in use in this country and would | eign dominion, and made possible its be- | advisable to allow for a settling of the 


coming a part of this great republic. 
But the days when navies may be 

built in this manner have passed. Today 

and through all the visible future we 


|/may be certain that war on the sea will 


be determined in itse outcome by the 
preparations which have been made in 
time of peace. There is no other answer 


views of the appraiser at New York as for navies in so far as national defense| the molasses left undisturbed 


goes, except peacetime preparation, 


| Netherlands Market | Deletion of A 


dditional 


Radio Stations 


Four Branch Offices 


For Coffee Said to | Is Ordered in Decisions by Commission) m. aid Domestic atid 


Be One of Largest |e" 


Consolidations for Broadcasting Are Also Re- 


quired in Opinions on Public Service. 


Eighty Per Cent of Arrivals | The final list of decisions growing out 
Shown to Be Shipments | of the hearings held by the Federal 


| Radio Commission to determine the pub- 
Intended for Other lic service of 165 broadcasting stations 
Destinations. 


| was handed down by the Commission on 
| September 1. These decisions call for 


{tion of two or more stations. 


coffee markets of Europe, the American | 


Consul at Amsterdam, C. O. Spamer,| nouncement made by 
states in a report just made public by| follows in full text: 
the Department of Commerce. In the 
year ending June 30, 1928, the arrivals| public today a number of decisions in 
of coffee amounted to 2,479,000 bags and} cases of radio broadcasting stations 
j the deliveries to 2,466,000 bags, it Was! whose public service was challenged by 
said. The report follows in full text:!listeners. The final list of decisions fol- 
There are several points in regard toj lows: 
the Netherlands’ position in the coffee] Among other stations which the Com- 
trade which cause it to stand out| mission has ordered to discontinue op- 
prominently. About 80 per cent of the| erations, by refusing to grant its appli- 
| coffee arrivals and deliveries represent; cation for renewal of license, is station 
coffee actually passing through the Neth-; WMBB-WOK, located at Homewood, II1., 
j}erlands for other European and more} near Chicago and owned by the Ameri- 
| diStant destinations. Scarcely 500,000' can Bond and Mortgage Company. This 
| bags are consumed by the people of the station has been licensed to operate on 
Netherlands. | 5,000 watts and has a transmitter capable 
> P . ae |of an even larger amount of power, its 
| Production a Colonies. _|capacity being 20,000 watts aeuaciiae to 
The total production of Netherland’ ;;¢, application. It is therefore, by all 


the Commission 


| 





lthe deletion of several stations, and in| 
| The Netherlands is one of the leading| other cases provide for the a oe 
e an-| 


The Federal Radio Commission made} 


the State of Illinois within that zone, | 
is being charged with a station license | 
junder the quotas of the State a 
zone permitted under the Davis Amend- 
ment, and it Is not equitable that 
there should be two licenses when only 
one service is being rendered. 

The same reason applies to the case of } 
Station WBCN, owned by the Great} 
Lakes Broadcasting Company, which, in 
turn, is controlled by certain public utili- 
ties in Chicago. This station is used for 
one continuous service in conjunction 
with Station WENR, owned by the same 
company. While at present the two 
transmitters are located in different parts 
|of the city, there is no very convincing 
jreason for continuing the operation of 
| both of them, as distinguished from con- | 
| tinuous service from one of them, 


Opposes Use of Two Stations 
For Continuous Service 

In the case of WLIB, tne facts are} 
that both that station and WGN use 4 
transmitter located near Elgin, Til, and 
maintain an auxiliary transmitter lo- 
cated on the Drake Hotel in Chicago, 
the latter transmitter being used for} 


That is the argument of | 


| 
| 2,000,000 bags. Of this quantity some 
60 per cent is produced on European es- 
tates, mainly Dutch controlled, the man- 
agement if which lies chiefly in Amster- 
dam. The remaining 40 per cent 
'ndative grown coffee is practically all 
‘bought up and marketed through the 
medium of Dutch houses. Fully one- 
third of the entire crop, native as well 
as European, is sold through the dire 
intermediary of Amsterdam merchants 
{and most of the remainder through their 
Dutch representations in the colonies. 
The greater part of the shipments of 


these Colonial coffees is handled direct’ Held to Be Crowded 


!from the East and is not recorded in the 
Netherlands arrivals. 

The coffees handled in the Netherlands 
market have widely divergent sources. 
The chief points of origin are Brazil, 
Central America, and the Netherlands 
| East Indies. Sources uf lesser importance 
are Surinam, Portuguese Africa, British 
East Africa and British India, 

Of primary importance are the cof- 
fees from the Netherlands’ own East- 
ern possessions: Java, Sumatra, Celebes, 
Timor, Bali and Lombek. The 
varieties grown -on these islands are 
Robusta, Arabica and Libercia. Accord- 
| ing to the care bestowed upon them dur- 
ing growth, all of-these coffees are di- 
vided into two groups, native and planta- 
tion, the latter being raised on estates 
with European control and supervision. 

Domestic Consumption. 

Out of about 2,479,000 bags delivered 
in the regular Dutch trade, 500,000 to 
600,000 bags only are for domestic con- 
sumption, the remainder being exported. 
Germany is the best customer. Of a 
total consumption of more than 2,000,- 
000 bags in Germany, it is said that 


Dutch merchants are responsible for fur-|@ lease with the Chicago Daily News | 


nishing 35 per cent, either by reexport 
or by direct shipment from country of 


summated in the Neiherlands. 


The next best exjort market is Bel-! fication, therefore, 


gium. 
Brazil and Centrai America have theiv 
own agents in Stockholm, Oslo, and 


| Copenhagen, the Netherlands also do a!cense means that the fourth zone, and | 


| good business with these places when 
Dutch prices are lower than in the pro- 
; ducing country. Witi France, the Neth- 
erlands does considerable coffee trading 


country or origin. 
| of England, the Netherlands does little 
i export business with that country. 
ee 
President Increases 
_ Silicofluoride Tariff 


‘Cost of Producing Chemical 
| Said to Be Lower Abroad. 


| President Coolidge, ‘according to tele- 
| graphic advices from the temporary Ex- 
| ecutive Offices at Superior, Wis., offi- 
| cially announcing his action, has issued 
|a proclamation under the so-called flex- 
ible provisions of the Tariff Act, chang- 
ing the duty on sodium _ silicofloride 
from 25 per cent ad valorem based on 
foreign market value, to 25 per cent ad 
valorem based on the selling price in 
the United States. 

Silicofluoride is used chiefly as an in- 
gredient in acid rinses and in the manu- 
facture of enamel ware and opalescent 
lglass. The records of the Tariff Com- 
mission show that the action of the Pres- 
| ident was recommended by the Commis- 
| sion. The increases in duties were asked 
| by the Oconee Alkali Company, Athens, 
Ga., and the Southern Alkali & Chem- 
ical Company, Savannah, Ga. Upon the 
{application of these two concerns, the 
Commission instituted a cost-of-produc- 


| 


three | 


through financing direct shipments from } 
Despite the proximity | 


East Indian coffees is, according to the’ odds, the largest station deleted by the 
very latest computations, approximately| Commission. 


of tions of five kilowatts power or greater, 


et being ovcr-served at the expense of the 


origin, the sales of which have been con-! station in conjunction with its own sta- 


Although the large producers in separate license for a concern which is 





| tion investigation in this country and | 


| abroad on July 24, 1925. After a careful 
examination of foreign oost data, the 
| Commission, it was stated, found the 
product was imported chiefly from Den- 
|mark and Holland. The Commission re- 
| vealed that production costs in this coun- 
; try exceeded those of the two countries 
|/named and so advised the President. 

} The action just taken by the President, 
{it was said, carries out the findings of 
; the Commission, which had found in- 
creased tariff duties were necessary in 
order to equalize costs of production 
between the domestic and _ foreign 
product, 


| Time Extended for Gauging 
Of Imports of Molasses 


The Bureau of Customs announced 
September 1 that it had amended Article 
14 of its regulations of 1923 to permit 
the gauging of imports of molases with- 
in 20 days after draining from shipping 
tanks. The regulations have provided 


but it was explained orally by the Bu- 
reau that extension of the time seemed 


| molasses after being drained. 

‘Following is the full text 
amendment: 

Article 614 of the Customs Regula- 
| tions of 1923 is hereby amended to read 
as follows: “Time of gauging. After 
the discharge is completed all inlets to 
; the tank will be carefully sealed and 
for a 
| period not to exceed 20 days, to allow 


of the 


| 


Shall we hesitate in our duty to our-| for settling, before being gauged. When | 


coal tar and Paragraph 1549 provides|selves and our country and to humanity | the importer requests in writing imme- 


for “and all other materials or products} because it will cost us each one a dollar | diate guaging, the same shall be allowed | 


that are found naturally in coal tar.” 


or two a year more in taxation 


| by the collector.” 


emergency purposes only in case of a 
temporary breakdown of the Elgin ap- 
paratus. The two stations represent one 
continuous service. The same interests 
falso own WTAS, which has been operat-} 
ing on a frequency of 1,090 kilocycles 
and also located near Elgin. While this 
station has a separate transmitter, il 
seems best to the Gommission that it 
should be combined with WGN andj} 
WLIB on the same channel into-one sta- 
a tion. This represents virtually a deletion 
rest of the. country and in fact, at the|of/WLIB and WTAS, but a period of 
expense of its own radio listening public. | 99 days is being accorded to these sta- 
|tions to arrange a station consolidation 

| into one station with WGN. 
In the case of KF KX, owned and op- 

_jerated by the Westinghouse Company, 
only {a consolidation has been proposed to the 
Commission whereby this station will,} 
together with station WEBH, be merged 
| with station K¥W. This also constitutes 
la virtual deletion of KFKX and WEBH, 
|but in order to allow them to complete 
the consolidation, the Commission is giv- 
ing them a 30-day extension. 

The same reasons apply to WGWB at | 
|; Milwaukee, which is operated as one 
{continuous service with WISN, operated 
by the Wisconsin News. WGWB is there- 
|fore being deleted. | 

Another station to be deleted is 
WMBW at Youngstown, Ohio. This is 
really the result of a consolidation with 
| WKBN in the same city, the consolida- 
tion having already been effected. 

Other consolidations which have been 
!approved by the Commission, or im- 
;posed on the stations by the Commis- 
'sion, are the following: “ 

Stations WJBL and WBAO, at De- 
featur, Ill. In this case WJBL has 
!been reduced from its present assign- 
| ment of 250 to 100 watts, during the 
hours of 6 o’clock p. m., to 6 o’clock a. 
whereby the Chicago Daily News has|™-, in order to eliminate interference 
complete control of the operation of the {by that station in regions beyond the 
service area which it is reasonably en- 
tion WMAQ. There is no reason or justi- | titled to serve, 
for maintaining a | Stations WKBB and WCLS at Joliet, | 
| Tl. In both of these cases the assigned | 
not engaged in the use or operation of | power of the station has been reduced 
the station. To give it a separate li-| { 


The controlling reason for the deletion 
of this station is the congested situation 
in Chicago where approximately 15 sta- 


have k-en in licensed operation, in addi- | 
tion to a large number of others having 
power assignfents rangirg from 1,000, 
500 and down to 50 watts. Chicago is 





Chicago Area 


The mutiplicity of stations not 
makes it impossible for the average re- 
ceiving set in that city to tune in on cut- 
side stations, but causes a great deal of 
interference by cross-talk as between 
the Chicago stations themselves. If there 
is to be equality of broadcasting service 
both as to transmission and reception 
throughout the five zones of the United 
States, or even as between the States | 
of the fourth zone, Chicago’s quota must 
be radically cut down. 

The Commission took adverse -action 
on all the applications for renewal of 
licenses in cases involving duplicate sets 
of call letters for the performance of 
what was really one continuous service. 
The stations affected are all in the fourth 
zone, four of them being at Chicago 
and one at Milwaukee. In the case of 
station WQJ, the licensee has been the 
Calumet Broadcasting Company, which 
is owned and controlled by the Calumet 
Baking Powder Company. For a long 
period of time, however, the Calumet 
Broadcasting Company has neither used 
nor operated this station; it entered into 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


|the Bureau 


Foreign Trade Open 


Establishment in Denver, 
Milwaukee, Indianapolis 
And Charlotte An- 


nounced. 

Four new branch offices have been} 
established by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and are being 
formally opened September 4, the De- 
partment «f Commerce stated Septem- 
ber 1. : 

Indianapolis, Denver, Milwaukee and 
Charlotte, N. C., are the new locations 
at which district offices will now be 
maintained, according to the Depart- 
ment’s statement. 

The Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Dr. Julius 
Klein, in an announcement made publie 
September 1, named the following man- 
agers to take charge of the offices just 
opening: Kenneth H. Dame at India- 
napolis, Gustave ‘E. Bittner at Denver, 
Casper G. Isaacs at Charlotte and Basil 
P, Boykin at Milwaukee. 


Offices in 27 Cities. 

With establishment of the new offices 
of Foreign and Domestie 
Commerce is now directly represented in 
27 cities in the United States, Dr. Klein 
declared. A statement by Dr. Klein de- 
scribing the work of the new offices, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The opening of the offices marks an- 
other step in the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s program of establishing “service 
stations” in various parts of the country 
where information and counsel on all 
subjects pertaining to foreign and do- 
mestic trade may be promptly furnished, 

The services rendered by the Bureau’s 
district offices include practically every 
conceivable problem relating to export 
trade. In 1921, the seven district offices 
then existing reported 340,000 services 
performed, while last year the 23 of- 
fices functioning rendered 2,500,000 sep- 
arate services. During the fiscal year 
just passed the dollars-and-cents busi- 
ness resulting from the activities of the 
various district offices was $15,000,000, 


| according to information volunteered by 


[Coxtinued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


The J. G. White 


Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. 


43 Exchange Pl. New York City _ 


-and how it came to the rescue of 


American Sugar 


In 1921 the American sugar cane The results 
industry was facing a crisis. In Louis- 


jana, sugar planters who had enjoyed 


obtained with the 


P.O. J. canes in Java and in the Ar- 


THE 


a profitable business for many gener- 
ations found that low yields per acre 
threatened the industry with extinc- 
tion. In conferences with planters, 
Bankers, and scientists, it was decided 
that new seed stock, producing 
stronger varieties of cane, was needed. 

Some years earlier Dutch sugar 
planters in Java had faced similiar 
difficulties. They solved the problem 
by cross-breeding the rich Java cane 
with some wild cane from the slope 
of the Himalayas. The wild cane, 
though low in sugar content, had 
developed strong leaves and sturdy 
roots. The crossing developed a su- 
perior cane with the virtues of both 
parents — high sugar content and 
large yield, with strong roots and 
sturdy leaves that resisted adverse 
conditions. 

‘The newcanes were named P.O. J. 
afterthe Dutch name of the East Java 
Experimental Station (Proefstation 
Oost Java). 


gentine had been highly satisfactory. 
Louisiana planters, therefore, under 
the guidance of leading sugar experts, 
secured from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture a small quantity of 
“P,.O.J. 234” which, under the aus- 
pices of the American Sugar Cane 
League, has been propagated and 
spread until more than half the sugar 
cane acreage of the state has been 
changed to P.O. J. A large job, as 
seeding alone in Louisiana requires 
400,000 tons of cane, enough to load 
20,000 freight cars! 


Thus did P. O. J. save the situa- 
tion in Louisiana. Sugar yields have 
undergone a remarkable increase, 
conversion methods have improved, 
and there is a marked trend upward 
in the cane sugar growing industry 
in America. Booklets telling about 
the results obtained with P. O. J. 
canes in Louisiana and Florida will 
be sent on application. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


SOUTH COAST COMPANY 
Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 


Mills and Plantations in Florida 
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{ vahced 1 point during the month and|proportion of our farmers 
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‘Taxation 


Averase of Prices 
Of Farm Products 
_ Declines for Month 


Level Continues Above That 

Of One Year Ago; Grains 

Are Lower and Hogs 
Higher. 


During the period July 15 to August 
15, farm prices. declined from 145 to 139 

f cent of the pre-war level, accord- 
ing to a statement made public Septem- 
ber 1 b-: the Department of Agriculture. 

The continued advance from July 15 
to August 15 in the farm price of hogs 
reached approximately 4 per cent, an un- 
Yistial increase, it was stated. 

. Average is Above 1927 Level. 


The full text of the statement fol-| 


lows: 2 

The general level of farm prices re- 
ceived by producers on August 15 was 
six points lower than on July 15, accord- 
ing to the monthly farm price report 
just issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, but at 139 it was still seven 
points higher than on August 15 last 
year. The base period taken as 100 is 
the five-year period 1909-1914. ‘ 

Meat animals were 5 points higher in 
August than in July, dairy products ad- 


Waivers 


Operation of Farms by Corporations 
Sug gested to Solve Agricultural Problem 


Application of Industrial Principles Would Restore Pros- 
perity to Farmers, Senate Committee Is Told. 


The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry has received a plan for 
farm relief prepared by Robert S. Brook- 
ings, founder of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., proposing that 
methods of organization exemplified by | 
the larger business corporations be ap-| 
plied to the agricultural industry. 

Mr. Brookings has submitted his plan, | 
entitled “The Conversion of Agriculture | 
into a Prosperous Industry,” also to} 
; members of the Senate and the House of | 
Representatives. He declares that such 
plans as the McNary-Haugen bill, passed | 
at the last session of Congress and} 
vetoed by President Coolidge, will not) 
solve the farm-relief problem. 

“My own opinion is that the best 
means of hastening the present slow andj} 





|harrowing process of agricultural regen- | 
leration is by the formation of agricul-| 
itural corporations which will accomplish 
lin organization and management what 
lbig business has accomplished for in-| 
| dustry,” Mr. Brookings says. | 

His plan as embodied in the statement 
submitted to the Senate Committee fol-} 
llows in full text: | 
| It is universally conceded that a large 
(especially 


* poultry products 6 points, but the month |those cultivating the average acreage) 


witnessed declines in the farm prices of 


|have not in recent years shared in the 


1 alkthe important groups of crops, grains | general prosperity of the country; and 


’ 


; 


; 
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declining 22 points, fruits and vegetables 
19° points, and cotton and cottonseed 17 
points. The farm price of wheat went 
below $1 a bushel for the first time in 
four years, and farm prices of oats and 
barley on August 15 were below pre- 
war level. 
Hog Prices Advance. 

The 4 per cent rise in farm price of 
hogs during the month is largely sea- 
sonal, but is earlier than usual. 
tributing to this situation 
crease in receipts of live hogs at mar- 
kets and the decrease in storage stocks 
of, pork and lard. 


smaller in the four-week period ended 
August 18 than for a similar period 
ended July 21, while pork stocks were 
10.4 per cent less on August 1 than on 
July 1, and stocks of lard were 43 per 


cent lower than on the first day of July. | 


The price strengthening effect of the 
86° per cent reduction in car-lot  ship- 
mént of potatoes in the four-week period 
ended August 18, compared with the 
four-week period ended July 21, has 
been more than offset by the prospects 
ofa large crop to be harvested. The’ 
deCline for the country as a whole was 
about 5 cents a bushel or 6 per cent 
frem the mid-July farm price. 


Reduction of Tariff 
On Eggs Is Proposed 


tm ers 
— © 


Effective Competition. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
mendation to the President of an increase 
in the duty on dried and frozen egg prod- 
ucts. They have asserted that this in- 
crease is necessary in order to protect 
them against Chinese competition. The 
investigation made by the Commissior 
however, has revealed that despite I 
eign competition, the egg product 
dustry in this country has not 
flourished but has grown by leaps and 
bounds. The domestic producers have 
not denied this. 
complaining that he suffered from com- 
petition in 1928, admitted that it has 
been the best year he ever had with the 
exception o His business, along 
with that of the entire industry, has ex- 
panded year by year. Several domestic 
producers testified at the hearing, but 
none of them erted that they were 
losing mo was not shown that 
any egg were forced out of 
business because of foreign competition, 
or that they sustained heavy losses, or 
even that they are not making satisfac- 
tory profits. It was not shown that 
American boys and girls were 
thrown out of work because of com- 
petition with Chinese peasants. 

This great expansion of the industry 
in the United States has brought with 
it a dwindling of the importations from 
China. 

If we refer again 
the Department for the month of May, 
1928, we find that for the first 
months of 1928 there were only 2 
pounds of frozen yolks, 97,000 pounds 
of frozen whites, and 175,000 of froze 
whole eggs imported during the fir: \ 
months of this year, as against 1,572,000 
pounds of frozen yolks, 1,546,000 pounds 
of frozen, whites, and 2,002,000 pounds 
of frozen whole eggs in the correspond- 
ing period of 1927. In the case of yolks 
the decrease was 83 per cent, in the 
case of whites 94 per cent, and in the 
case of whole eggs 92 per cent. We 
find similar changes in the case of im- 
ports of dried egg products, but per- 
haps not so marked because of the fact 
that there are uses for which dried egg 
products alone can be employed. We 
think the figures speak for tl 
Not only is an increase in duty unnec- 
essary, but a decrease actually is needed 
if production costs in the two countries 
are to be equalized and healthy foreign 
competition maintained. 
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Regulations for Shooting 
Doves Changed in South 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
be from October 16 to January 31. This 
State would have been included in the 
new split season except for the fact 


that a conflict with State law would re-| 


sult, whereby the privileges of the hun- 
ters would be curtailed the coming fall. 
At the request of the State game au- 
thorities the split season will not be 
adopted for Georgia until after the 
legislature has made the necessary 
change in the Staite law. In Florida the 
State law does not permit the killing of 
mourning doves in that State until No- 
vember 20, except in the counties of 
Brevard, Dade, and Monroe. 

The Migratory-Bira Treaty Act pro- 
vides that mourning doves may not be 


killed from sunset to one-half hour be-| 


In a number of instances 
United States game protectors 
found hunters killing mourning doves 
previous to one-half hour before sunrise 

iit was almost dark, who pleaded 
ignorance of the law when arraigned in 
Federal court. 


fore sunrise. 


Con- | 
are the de-} 


Receipts of hogs at | 
seven principal markets were 18 per cent | 


merely |; 


One of them, although, 


have | 


ithe agricultural problem has, in conse- 
|quence, become our foremost political 
lissue. Various legislative remedies have 
|been proposed, most of which are prob- 
lably unconstitutional or are at least con- 
ltrary to the spirit of our Government. 
|The purpose of this article is to suggest 
some sound, practical, business-like 
method of placing agricultare on the 
same basis of efficiency and prosperity as 
our manufacturing industries. 
Large-Scale Furms 

Have Shown Profit 

Such demonstrations as those by Henry 
Ford in Michigan, and Thomas Campbell 
in Montana, prove positively that large 
profits can be made in agriculture when 
farming enterprises are re-organized un- 
|der up-to-date business methods. 

Campbell’s experience may be pre- 
sented first. An engineer by training, 
jhe began growing wheat in the Crow 
Indian Reservations near Hardin, Mont. | 
(leased to him during the war by the 
United States Department of Interior), 
with the backing of J. P. Morgan and 
other bankers. In 1921, he formed the 
Campbell Farming Corporation, an en- 
terprise organized like a gigantic engi- 
jneering project, which operates 100,000 
acres, produces 500,000 bushels of wheat 
'a year from half this acreage (the other 
half lying fallow), and is probably the 
largest single wheat growing it in 
the world. 

It has been so successful at producing 
wheat in the ex!culated manner in which 
industrial corporations turn out other 
{commodities that not only have substan- | 
'tial profits resulted but remarkably high | 
wages have beer paid the laborers dur- 
ing the period of low prices. The Cor-| 
poration has even gone so far as to is- 
sue 20 per cent of its shares of stock as 
a bonus to the skilled labor on the farm. 

Mr. Campbell has concluded from his 
own experiment that “the biggest indus- | 
trial today in agricul- 

’ and predicts that in less than 50 
ars we wiil have a United States 
Farming Corporation larger than the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

The Assistant Secretary of Agricul-| 
ture, R. W. Dunlap, in a statement is-! 
sued June 20, 1928, says: “A factor 
which may not be the best thing for 
country life, but is nevertheless coming 
to pass, is the very much enlarged farm- 
ing operation. It has been demonstrated 
in many instances that the larger units 
can be operated much more efficiently | 
than the smaller ones. We find that 
corporations are being formed and iarge 
areas of land are being acquired for the 
purpose of farming on an _ extensive 
scale. One such corporation I ac- 
nted with recently declared a 30 per} 
dividend and had money left in the! 

This is as good as is some- 
id by some of the industriai and 
corporations about which we 
ten complain.” f 
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Efficiency of Farmer 
Governs His Profits 
However, numerous ex 
available to show the pote efficiency 
of the small farm. Robert Stewart re-| 
lates, among others, the experience of | 
two small f rs in a good farming 
section of Indiana: “They were neigh- 
bors, their farms being separated only 
by a fence. The soil was identical and 
their opportunity should have been the 
same. They owned the same size farms, | 
80 acres, had the same rainiall, | 
market prices and other conditions. They | 
differed only in their managerial ability. 
Yet, at the end of the year, one man, 
Earl Foster, found that his farm had 
paid him $1,676, while the other man, 
John Petersen, found that he was in 
|debt-$198. The difference in the returns 
of these two small farms, $1,874, was 
due entirely to the exercise of good 
business management on the part of! 


mples are 


i] 
Sou, 


i Focter 
Foster... 

But the most illuminating analysis of 
the agricultural situation which I have 


j read is the book, “Harvey Baum, A 


; study of 


by Edward §S 


the Agricultural 
. Mead, of 


tevolution,” ; 
the University 
{of Pennsylvania, and Bernhard Ostro- 
lenk, Director of the National Farm 
School, Doylestown, Pa., published by 
|the University of Pennsylvania Press in 
jJuly, 1928. The following is a brief 
review: ; 

| The authors study 
jfarm problem, dealing with it in the 
|greatest detail, sustained by. copious 
{quotations from .the reports ‘of ° the! 
| United States Department of Agricul- 
jture. They find that increasing numbers 
of farmers all over the country are de- 
veloping a high degree of efficiency 
| through following the advice and teach- 
jings of the agricultural colleges and ex- 
;periment stations in such matters as se-} 
|lection of crop seed, the proper cultiva-| 
tion and fertilization of the soil, the 
\selection and scientific feeding of live 
stock, etc. 

Such farmers | made large profils 
under the recent adverse market condi-! 
‘tions; whereas the large proportion of 
\farmers, submerged in the traditions of| 
the obsolete methods of their fathers, 
continue to produce the so-called “sur-} 


each phase of the 


| fallow, 


| that, 


| form 


| ciency 


plus” at a cost which, while it barely | 


enables them to keep body and soul to- 
gether, forms the basis of their demand 
for the raising of agricultural prices. 

In speculating as to why the rapid | 
process of elimination, which in industry 
is going on every day through the failure | 


lof large numbers of business organiza-| 


tions (reported by Dun and Bradstreet), | 
does not apply in the same degree to the! 
inefficient farmer, the authors find that, 
because he pays no house rent and raises 
many of the necessities of life, he is able | 
simply to “hang on.” 

In concluding, they propound this} 
problem: If the present farm acreage 
were cultivated efficiently, it would more 
than double our agricultural production; | 
and then what would become of the mar-| 
ket price and the farm industry? The 
answer would seem to be that if we had 
under cultivation twice as much land as} 
justified by sound business methods, 
some of it might revert to the govern- 
ment for reforestation, or be carried 
as Campbell, the great wheat 
grower, yearly carries half his acreage. 
Professor Mead submits tables showing 
in order to comply with the de-} 
mands of the conference of Mid-West} 
farm leaders at Dest Moines, Iowa, on} 
July 20, 1926, and to insure the prac-| 
tical working of the McNary-Haugen 
Bill, or in order to guarantee the av- 
erage present farmer the necessary re- 
turn for his capital and labor, the con- 
suming population would be compelled 
to add six billion dollars to the annual 
cost of its living budget—an increase of 
$250 per family. 


Declares Relief Plans 


Would Be Only Temporary 

He asks: Will the 80 per cent of our 
population which has no direct interest 
in agriculture submit to this special 
legislation? He further calls attention 
to the fact that while so-called “farm 
relief” might temporarily benefit all farm 
producers, it will eventually so increase 
production as simply to hasten the elimi- ; 
nation of the imfficient farmers. And in 
the finishing argument, he says: 

“No Congress, no matter how timid 
and terrified it may be by the spectre 
of an agricultural revolt; no matter how 
pusillanimous and time-serving may be 
its membership, unless assured in ad- 
vance of a Presidential veto, will vote to 
place a burden of ‘six billion dollars’ 
annual increase in the cost of living 
upon the budget of the American con- 
sumer.” 

While this seems a drastic criticism 
of the recent Congress, which passed the 
McNary-Haugen bill, it is hardly more 
severe than the President’s message | 
which accompanied its veto. To quote 
only a few of his many objections: 

“It embodies a formidable array of 


ati 
atl 


(perils for agriculture which are all the 


more menacing because of their being 
obscured in a maze of ponderously futile 
bureaucratic paraphernalia. * It 
is still as repugnant as ever to the spirit | 
of our instituiions, both political and | 
commercial. * * * These provisions 
(for price-fixing) would disappoint the | 
farmer by naively implying that the | 
law of supply and demand can thus be | 
legislatively distorted in his favor. | 
Economic history is filled with the evi- | 
dence of the ghastly futility of such at- | 
tempts. Fiat priccs match the folly of | 
fiat money. * * * it would under- ! 
mine individual initiative, place a pre- ; 
mium upon evasion and dishonesty, and 
poison the very well-springs of our ne- | 
tional spirit of providing abundant re- | 
wards for thrift and for open competi- 
tive effort. * * * This is indeed an 
extraordinary process of economic rea- | 
soning, if such it could be called. Cer- 
tainly it is a flagrant case of direct, in- 
sidious- attack upon our whole agricul- 
tural and industrial strength. * or 

The whole :..essage should be read and 
pondered’ by everyone who desires to | 
an 
great issue, as it is a perfect analysis of 
the innumerable evils which would ac- 
company the administration of such a 
measure 

The 


rresident’s veto was sustained 
y the larger representation of 
American people in the Democratic and | 
Republican national conventions, both of | 
which—notwithstanding the great 


positively declined to endorse the 
Nary-Haugen bill in their 


Favors Corporations 
To Operate Farms 


My own opinion is that the best means 


of hastening the present slow and har- | 


rowing process of agricultural regenera- 
tion is by the formation of agricultural 
corporations which will accomplish in 
organization and management that big 


Following the method pursued in the or- 
ganization of the United States Steel 
Corporation, the most inefficient farms, 
which as now operated are worth less 
than nothing, would be paid for in safe 
bonds of the “Agricultural Corporation” 
with some regard for their 


value; and the most efficient farms 


would receive their full present ‘value in | 


the same bonds, and their efficient man- 
agers become the department managers 
of the corporation. ; 
As these corporations 
bine all the advantages 
Campbell and Ford for large unit farm- 
ing with the additional advantage in 
methods of efficient management shown 
by Professor Mead, I believe they would 
greatly reduce even the present low cost 
of production of the most efficient farm- 
ers; and that their securities would 
eventually become one of the most ex- 
tensive and safest forms of investment 
our people, converting the present 


would com- 


ior 
immense and unprofitable values tied up 
in farm lands and equipment into an 
additional means of distributing the na- 
tional wealth among all the people. 
While I am personally opposed to any 


,and all income tax exemptions on bonds, 


if the Government wishes to facilitate 
such a reorganization of agriculture, it 
could exempt agricultural corporation 


bonds, as it does land bank bonds, from | 


income tax, similar 
suring security. 

I have deferred 
Ford’s demonstration 
duces another factor 


restrictions for in- 
discussing Henry 
because it intro- 
in economic  effi- 
which bears closely upon the 
farmer’s problem—i. e., bringing the 
producer and consumer into closer rela- 
tionship, and avoiding the present enor- 
mous cost in transportation of farm 
products to and distribution in the large 
cities, to say nothing of improving the 


f 


¢ 


in lNigent judgment on this | 


as the McNary-Haugen bill. 
_ : | after that date the tax should be with- 


the held at the rate of 12 per cent. 


i 
res- | 
| sure brought to bear by the farm bloc— | 


platforms. 
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Bank Which Assigns 
Loans to Another 
Should Withhold Tax 


Method for Payment of Levy 
at Source Is Explained 
by Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL CoUNSEL’S ME™MoranpUM 4683. 
The advice supplied in this memoran- 

dum of the General Counsel, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, Was whether a bank 
which made call loans to domestic cus- 
tomers and then assigned the loans 
nonresident foreign corporations, the in- 
come of which was subject to withhold- 
ing of the tax, should be withheld 
the bank that had made the loans. 


It was the opinion of the General 


Counsel that the bank that had assigned | 


the loans should so withhold the tax. 


Following is the full text of the mem- 


orandum opinion: 


An opinion is requested as to whether | 
k 


a bank is required to withhold tax with 
respect to interest 


circumstances: 

It appears that the M Bank frequently 
makes call loans to domestic corpora- 
tions and resident firms of the United 
States and that the loans are sometimes 
assigned in whole or in part to 
resident foreign corporations, For 
ample, on September 1927, the M 
Bank loaned the N Company, a domestic 


brokerage firm, 20x dollars, and on May | 


1928, it granted the 0 Company, a 
foreign corporation not engaged in trade 
or business within the United States and 
not having any office or place of busi- 
ness therein, an x dollars participation 
in the loan. From the information fur- 
nished it appears that it has been the 
custom for banks in the city of R who 
issue call loans to consider themselves 
the sonrce with respect to the payment 
of interest to foreign correspondents and 
the withholding of tax. 
Legal Provisions Cited. 
Section 145 of the Revenue 
1928 provides as follows: 
“In the case of foreign corporations 
subject to taxaiion under this title not 
engaged in trade or business within the 
United States and not having any office 
or 
be deducted and withheld at the source 
in the same manner and upon the same 
items of income as is provided in Section 
144 a tax equal to 13% per centum 
thereof in respect of all payments of 
income made before the enactment of 
this Act, and equal to 12 per centum 
thereof in resvect of all payments of in- 
come made after the enactment of this 
Act. and such tax shall be returned and 
paid in the same Manner and subject to 
the same conditions as provided in that 
section: Provided, That in the case of in- 
terest described in Subsection (a) of that 
section (relating to tax-free covenant 
bonds, the deduction and withholding 


Act of 


| shall be at the rate specified in such sub- 


section.” 


It is provided by Section 144(b) that 


‘all persons, in whatever capacity acting, 


having the control, receipt, custody, dis- 
posal, or payment of interest (except in- 
terest on deposits with persons carrying 
on the banking business paid to persons 
not engaged in business in the United 
States and not having any office or place 
of business therein), rent, salaries, 
Wages, premiums. annuities, compensa- 
tions, remunerations, emoluments. or 
other fixed or determinable annual or 
periodical gains, profits, and income, of 
any nonresident alien individual, shall 


deduct and withhold from such annual or | 


periodical gains, profits and income, a 
tax equal to 5 per cent. By reading the 


‘two sections together, any persons hav- 


ing the control, receipt, custody, dispesal, 


; Or payment of fixed or determinable an- 


nual or periodical income of a foreign 
corporation not engaged in trade or busi- 
ness within the United States and not 


having any office or place of business | 


therein, is required to deduct and with- 
hold the tax of 13% per cent prior to 


{the enactment of the Revenue Act of 


1928, namely, May 29, 1928,8 a. m., and 


Debtor Need Not Deduct Tax. 

It is not necessary in all cases that 
the person actually owing the principal 
amount upon which the interest is pay- 
able shall deduct and withhold the tax. 
The law recognizes this fact by impos- 


ing the duty to withhold the tax upon: 


all persons “having the control. receipt, 
or payment” of in- 
come, rather than limiting the withhold- 
ing requirement to the debtor. To con- 


| strue the law otherwise would result in 


the Government not receiving the 
amount of tax which was due under and 


z ; imposed by the Revenue Act, 
business has accomplished for industry. | 


In the class of cases referred to herein 
the debtor has no knowledge of the ulti- 
mate recipient of the income, nor does 
the debtor know whether the interest 
payable represents income of the M 
Bank or a foreign corporation. The 
debtor can not be expected to deduct 
and withhold the tax where it does not 
know that its obligation has been as- 
Signed to a foreign corporation. 

It necessarily follows, therefore, that 
here the bank making the loan asSigns 
part of it to a foreign corporation, the 
income of which is’ subject to withhold- 
ing, the tax thereon should be withheld 
by the bank which assigned the loan, for 
control, and payment 


w 


income. 


social and hygienic 
hich the workers live, 


Toward these ends, Henry Ford has 


condition under 


| accomplished a great deal in removing 
| Many operations of the vast Ford indus- 
|} tries from the city to the small towns. | 
|; At these decentralized plants, he 


S a has 
successfully coordinated farm and fac- 
tory labor, thus assisting the small scale 


| farmer by leaving him free for the short 
;2mount of time efficient farming ‘-with| 


time-saving machinery actually requires, 
nd giving him employment in the fac- 
tory during the remainder of the year. 
" Speaking of the experiments of _ his 
village industries”? at Northville, where 
he turned an old mill into a valve shop, 
and elsewhere, he says: “We have not 
drawn men from the farm. * * * We 
have added industry to faming. * * * 


| Ty iv ‘ > me . 
| We give any man a leave of absence 


to work on his farm, but with the aid 
of machinery these farmers are out of 
the shops a supprisingly short while.” 

On his own farm at. Dearborn, Mr 


{Continued on Page 9,Column 2-3 
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place of business therein, there shall | 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


NCOME: Corporation: Payment of Tax at the Source: Nonresident 

Foreign Corporations: 1928 Act.—Where a bank makes call loans to 
domestic corporations and resident firms of the United States and then as- 
signs such loans in whole or in part to nonresident foreign corporations, the 
income of which is subject to withholding, the tax thereon should be with- 
held by the bank which assigns the loans.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
(G. C. M. 4683.)—Yearly Index Page 1664, Col. 4 (Volume LIT.) 


GTATUTE OF LIMITATIONS: Effect of Waivers: Art. 1272, Reg. 69: 

1926. Asct.—Where a taxpayer filed its 1917 return on March 29, 1918, 
but deficiencies were assessed in March and July, 1928; and a waiver, un- 
limited as to time, was signed by the taxpayer on February 25, 1921, who 
filed another waiver on February 12, 1924, which was effective from the date 
signed and was to remain in effect for one year after the expiration of the 
statute of limitations as extended by any waivers already on file within 
which assessments might be made for the year mentioned, held: This oper- 
ated to extend the statutory period for assessment to April 1, 1925, and the 
statute of limitations on collection of the deficiencies, therefore, will expire 
in 1929.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. (G. C. M. 4445.)—Yearly Index Page 
1664, Col. 7 (Volume IIT.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


dispositioz of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


Treasury Receipts from Income Taxes 


In 1928 Declined from Total for 1927 


‘Bureau of Internal Revenue Issues Comparative Statis- 
tics for Last Three Fiscal Years. 





The Bureau of Internal Revenue, Department of the Treasury, has made pub- 

\lic comparative figures on the income tax receipts for the last three fiscal years. 

|The table was issued in connection with the Board’s statistics on collections for 
|the fiscal year of 1929. The table follows: 
*States. 71928. 

$8,276,196.51 

150,823.68 

1,573,910.74 


$1927. 
$10,458,447. 
143,351.07 
1,673,191.50 
5,053,439.75 
112,308 ,807.92 
11,975,701.55 12,656,644.81 
29,001,346.93 33,799,7 
9,539,634.48 
15,190,626.43 
33,989,492.86 
12,436,864.89 


§1928. 

$8,177,753.97 
148,614.83 
1,737,289.31 
4,223,761.38 
114,436,673.49 
11,452,569.58 
34,381,187.14 
20,011,261.97 
16,360,745.95 
17,180,799.71 
13,549,945.03 
6,112,482.85 
1,071,449.03 
201,134,675.31 
27,245,618.35 
11,310,290.97 
18,685,704.83 


| Alabama 
qAlaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
' Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware ‘ ’ 
| District of Columbia 
| Florida 
Georgia 
| Hawaii 
| Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
, Iowa 
| Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine .. 
Maryland Ls 
Massachusetts 
| Michigan 
| Mir 
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13,698,661.4§ 
5,143,509.47 


28,405,715 
11,725,742 


“0, 


12,180,548.£ 


25,646,453.66 
100,017,316.85 
122,570,115.51 
381.81 


105,269,384. 
141,638,551.84 
26,219,220.70 
3,324,901.99 
55,902,564.81 
2,376,244.98 
5,807,695.32 
501,137.94 
3,007,486.60 
81,300,585.06 
658,048.91 
649,299,444.90 
19,204,557.27 
740,217.55 
117,649,359.78 
23,256,879.3:% 
6,197,774.28 
222,915,621. 
12,904,620. 
3,825,735 


| Missouri 

| Montana 

| Nebraska 
Nevada eee 

j New Hampshire 

| New Jersey 

| New Mexico 

| New York 

| North Carolina 

| North Dakotz 

, Ohio ; 

| Oklahoma 

| Oregon és 

| Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

| South Carolina 
Both DARGEM « ..isecierccccoes 

| Tennessee & Sawn 

|Texas .. 

‘Utah 

| Vermont 

| Virginia 
Washington 

i West Virginia 

| Wisconsin 

| Wyoming 


2,824,762. 
5,332,712 


6,1 
d 690,109.81 


‘ 
150,979.00 
3,012,765.76 
938.53 
119.85 

37.10 
3.94 


V1 ; 
646,604,323. 
748,381.47 
115,764,003.83 
F 8,615.86 20,188 ,067.89 
99,176.86 f 
395°88 216,937,912. 
13,571,998.12 
3,736,743.7 
678,658 
13,550,618 
45,659,115.59 


14,460, 

4,176,144.47 

$58,476. 
2.06 

80 

9.42 

41 

78.76 

.64 

ae 

5,682,249.37 

1,830,105.81 


3,462,747.60 
2,661,312.19 
7,827,023.66 


2,220,694.30 


18,352.481.24 
43,492,214.34 
2,057,041.39 
Total £6 dase $1,974,104,141.33 $2,219,952,443.72 $2,174,573,102.89 


*Includinge the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
+Includes pay ments of the third and fourth installments of the 
second installments of the 1925 income tax. eet ae 
fourth instz nts of the 1925 and the first and second insté ents \ ) 
ae eee secede of the third and fourth installments of the 1926 and the first 
land second installments of the 1927 income tax. fincludes $15,784.13 for 
$18,827.84 for 1927, and $14,658.1 
18, 1914). 


and the District of Columbia. 
1924 and the first and 
of the third and 


17303, U. S. Chain & Forging Co. 
1210, S. D. Warren & Co. 
September 11, 1928. 


10398, American Bag Co. 

10467, E. R. Bernstein & Wife. 

1381, Boutwell, Milne & Varnum Co. 

11083, Estate of Frederick H. Bugher. 

9810, P. Cannizaro & Co., Inc. 

18905, California Sea Products Co. 

11221, Cedartown Cotton & Export Co. 

32857, Central Life Assurance Society. 

31617, Central Life Assurance Society of 
the U. S. (Mutual). ‘ . 

31066, Central Lif? Assurance Society. 

10393, Central Life Assurance Company. 

16353, Consolidated Coke Co. 

11407, Corona Coal & Coke o. 

10162, Galloway-Pease Lbr. Co. 

11345, J. E. Gefaell. 

18747, Estate of Daniel F. Crilly. 

18910, Morris Gorlin. ; 

1828 and 1848, Guarantee Construction 
Co. 

18906, Hadley-Dean Glass Co. 

18900, Holston Mfg. Co. 

7355, S. A. Imperial Development Co. 

16112, Lilly Run Supply Co. 

18894, L-G Chevrolet Sales Co. 

16223 and 16370, Logue Bros. & Co., Inc. 

16275, Martin Hotel Co. et al. 

8555, Mathis Bros. Co. et al. 

15647, McBride Studios. 

18902, Mecca Theatre Co. 

11335, Merrell Realty Co. 

10952 and 9090, Miocene Oil Co. 

30729, John Moir & William Rubin. 

10732, R. A. Myer Lbr. Co. 

21152, Samuel R. Parry, 

10582, Pepeekeo Sugar Company. 

10762, Perfection Company, 

9934, Pioneer Rubber Mills. 

15844, Pittsburgh, Alleghany & McKees. 

18459, Estate of A. I. Rauh. 

1911, Richmond Baking Co. 

1941, Edwin J. Schoettle Co, 

10813, Scott Valve Mfg. Co. 

9744, Semon Bache & Co., Inc. 

18909, Philip Simon. 

18908, Samuel Simon. 

30662, Stadi-m Clothes Inc. 

2203, Stein-Davies Co. 

7463, Stein, Hall & Co., Ine, 

10631, Harry A, Stern. 

11298, Estate of Martha B. Stone. 

16113, Thompson Connellsville Coke Co. 

11167 and 11166, P. S. Thorsen & Co., 
Inc. 

16482, 

11257, 

18892, 

29037, 

10178, 

15307, 


11413, 


Calendar of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


The calendar of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals for September 4 
and September 5 was printed in the issue 
lof August 27. Following is the calendar 
from those Gates to September 14: 
| 


September 10, 1928. 


, Air Nitrates Corp. 

8524, American Cyanimid Co. 

12155, American Powder Mills. 

14854, John H, Aufderheide. 

8748, W. Li. Barclay. 

14910, Co. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. 

8000, Boyertown Burial Casket Co. 
18027, Isadore Blumberger. 

1854, Bryant Co. 

14597, John T. Burns & Sons, Inc. 

14483, Selig Cahn. 

17291, Champion Copper Co. 

9094 and 20975, Citizens Investment Co. 
1427, Almer Coe & Co. 

8020, Commonwealth Fuel Co. 

71101, Covert Gear Co. 

17730, Estate of Wm. L. Curry. 

9736 and 21900, Davidson Steamship Co. 
4852, Duckworth Chain & Mfg. Co. 

1813 and 4999, Farmers Loan & Title Co. 
6060, D. A. Fisher, Inc. 

17003, J. Friedman & Co. 

1007, Gantz Tank Co. 

9189 and 15170, Gerlach-Barklow Co. 
14207 D. W. Griffith Ine. 

12749, George J. Gross. 

9404, Indianapolis Saddlery Co. 

8619, Inter-Urban Construction Co. 
14889, Johnston City Washed Coal Co. 
8343, Arthur R. Jones: Syndicate. 

17319, Estate of Alfred D. Kaufman. 
6218, Keeler Brass Co. et al. 

13453, Tarrant P., King. 

10610, EB. LaMontague’s Sons, Inc. 

$5802, Lang Body Co. of Delaware. 

14501, H. Liebes & Co. 

7272, T. Hi. Lilly. 

18424, Lindley Coal Co. 

14858, Live Stock Exchange Bank, 

8699 and 8701, Estate of Jacob L. Loose. 
17752, Lowber Gas Coal Co. 

668, Lumaghi Coal Co. 

7030, Estate of John Marks. 

16581, 12114 and 80, Menasha Printing & 
Carton Co. 

14802, Charles Miller. 

7838, Milwaukee Northern Railway Co. 
9479, Municipal Service Co. 

46, Oesteriein Machine Co. 
14588, O’Sullivan Rubber 
11565, Anton Ostmann. 
15467, Joel T. Painter Co. 
oo Pittsburgh & Southwestern Coal 
0. 

18557 an@ 12481, A. Polsky Co. 

8498 and 10751, Polsky Building Co. 

8544, Evan V. Quinn. 

8598, Martin Y. Quinn, 

8574, Paul W. Quinn. 

8017, Renier Music House Inc. 

14925, J. S. Sembrada & Co. 

9448, Stome Branch Coal Co, 


8622 





C. A. Verner Co. 
De Ver H. Warner. 
Westboro Lumber Co. 
Wilkens & Lang. 
Woodhull, Goodale & Bull. 
James A. Woods. 
J. A. Woods. 
September 12, 1928, 
American Foundry Co. 
J. C. Blair Co. 
Robert V. Board. 
34672, Bradley Pulverizer Co. (motion). 
30047, Burr Creamery Corp. (order to 
show cause). 
3453. Diamond Shoe Co. 
12115, Lorenzo C. Dilks. 
18915, 81-St, Theatre Co. 
2313, Emaus Silk Co. 
14891, Fairfield Pa er Co, 


Co., Ine. 


10497, 
13231, 
18534, 





| the statute of 


‘of the statutory period of limitation, or 


| waiver, 


15,000,549.64 | 


Period of Limitation: 
Held to Be Extended 
By Filing of Waiver 


Assessments for 1917 Are 
Declared to Be Collectable 


Under Agreement 
Until 1929. 


BureAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 44465, 


The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, was asked as to the ef- 
fect of certain waivers operative under 
conditions stated. On the facts, the 
opinion was that the statute of limita- 
tions on collection of deficiencies already 
assessed would not expire until 1929, 
| Following is the full text of the 
opinion:, 

An opinion is requested as to whether 
limitations has barred 
collection of certain outstanding assess- 
| ments for the calendar year 1917. 


Facts Are Reviewed. 


The facts are that the taxpayer filed 
its income and profits tax returns for 
1917 on March 29, 1918. The deficiencies 
here involved, x dollars and 4x dollars, 
were assessed on the March, 1928, and 
July, 1923, lists, respectively. Under 
date of February 25, 1921, the taxpayer 
filed an unlimited waiver of assessment 
for 1917, which, by the provisions of 
Commissioner’s Mimeograph 3085 (C. B. 
II-1, 174), expired April 1, 1924; a 
second waiver of assessment and collec- 
tion was filed February 1, 1923, effective 





ifor one year from the date of its sign- 


ing; and a third waiver of assessment 
and collection was filed by the taxpayer 
for the taxable years 1916, 1917, and 


| 1918 on February 12, 1924. 


By its terms this waiver was effective 
“from the date it is signed by the tax- 
payer, and will remain in effect for a 
period of one year after the expiration 


the statutory period of limitation as 
extended by any waivers already on file 


| with the Bureau, within which assess- 
iments of taxes may be made for the 


year or years mentioned.” This operated 
to extend the statutory period for as- 
|sessment for 1917 from April 1, 1924, 
lthe date of expiration of the unlimited 
to April 1, 1925. No bond was 
filed. 

Waivers Extend Period. 

It has been held that the statutory pe- 
riod for assessment as extended by 
waivers remains the statutory period 
(appeal of Sunshine Cloak. & Suit Co., 
;10 B. T. A., 971), and that the statutory 


3 | collection provisions in effect at the time 


of the expiration of the assessment 
period as extended are applicable to any 
assessment properly made within said 
period. (Appeal of Sugar Run Coal 
Mining Co., B. T. A., Docket 9236, pro- 


0 | mulgated April 16, 1928; appeal of Mor- 





30'351,497.68 | 


3,663,069.14 | 


21,890,640.09 | 


12,156,274.22 ! 


of the 1926 income | 


ris & Cummings Dredging Co., 10 B. 
'T. A,, 351, Bulletin VII-29, 1.) 

In view of the foregoing, it is the 
opinion of this office that the statute 
of limitations on collection of the defi- 
ciencies herein considered will expire in 
14929, in accordance with section 278(d) 
lof the Revenue Act of 1926, which pro- 
vides that where assessment of the tax 
is made within the statutory period of 
limitation, such tax may be collected by 
| distraint or by a proceeding in court, 
begun within six years after assesment 
i of the tax. 


11995, Fairfield Paper Co, 

3155, Franklin Paper Co. 

9082, Georgia Mfg. Co. 

12193, Estate of Edwin Ginn. 

11871, Issac Goldmann Co. 

10604, Green River Distilling Co. 

39517, J. O. Hinkley (order to 
cause). 

11947, 


show 


Herbert-Fischer Brick Co, 
22355, Kasco Mills, Inc. 





1926, | 
9 for 1928, income tax on Alaska railroads (act of July 


10990, F. Kieser & Son Co. 

18913 and 18912, Kimble Glass Co. 

39563, Graham G, Lacy (motion). 

11784, Lesh & Matthews Lumber Co. 
39623, M. J. Lesser otion). 

30395, 17624 and 14541, Lincoln Cotton 


Mills, 

11575, J. J. Little & Ives Co. 

39628, A. Augustus Low (order to show 
cause). 

12091, Augustine M. Lloyd. 

12092, Edward H. Lloyd. 

12098, Wm. S. Lloyd. 

18914, James B. McAnally. 

11767, Joseph W. McCausey. 

39624, M. L. Markowitz (motion). 

12165, Estate of Henry F, Mansfield. 

18901, Ohio Varnish Co. 

$4352, 32673, 28301 and 25229, Oswego 
Falls Corp. 

11961, Railroad Supply Co. 

12215, Mrs. M. Francesca Robb. 

3296, St. Albans Grain Co. 

18916, Sechmulbach Bldg., Cl. 

14601 and 21561, Skaneateles Paper Co. 

18918, Slatersville Finishing Co. 

38655, Stevens. Inc. (order 
cause). 

6187, Tall Timber Lbr. Co. 

18917, Thos. D. Taylor. 

11567, Union Bed & Spring Co. 

37347, United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co. et al. 

39478, Sarah D. Van Rensslaer (order to 
show cause). 

33644, W. H. Willis, jr. (motion). 

33645, J. M. Willis (motion). 

18920, Paul Winter. 

37224, William R. Wisser. 

24925, Frank Wolf. 

7760, H. E. Wood & Co., Ine. 

13016, Estate of Walker Gill Wylie. 

September 13, 1928. 

12266, Arkansas Automobile Appliance Co, 

18924, Anciens Etablissements Blu- 
menthal 

18937, Ann Arbor Lbr. Co., Ltd. 

18929, Aridor Co, 

18928, Ariston Meta? Cs. 

14509, Estate of Henry H. Bliss. 

2178, Blumenfeld-Locher Co. 

12413, Borax Consolidated Ltd. 

12709, R. L. Erown Coal & Coke Co. 

3593, Cameron Coal Co. 

12268, Central Supply Co. 

8218, Cohn-Goldwater Co. 

12483, Commercial Credit Co. 

12518, Converse Cooperage Co. 

16386, Robert L. Corby, 

15337, William S. Corby. 

18927, John A. Frye Shoe Co. 

8899, Globe Gazette Printing Co. 

9188, J. E. Hample. 

18930, Charles Hartman. 

9237, Jascha Heifetz. 

9159 and 16291, Irving Theatre Co, 

18983, Dr. R. P. Jackson. 

18921, Green S. Jackson, 

9608, King Confectionery Co. 

3957, Merriam Mfg. Co., Ine. 

12639, New Orleans Underwriters Agency, 

8718, Millard D. Olds. 

8190, W. S. Rockwell Co. 

12267, Rose-Lyon Hardware Co. 

12564, W. Parker Runyon. 

12265, Scott St. Realty Co. 

12707, Sonman Run Coal Co. 

12526, Superior Construction Co. 

5421, A. Thibodeau Co., Inc. 

9675, Thilmgny Pulp & Paper Co, 

12434, VolneY Paper Co. 

22720, Robert Vinton White, 


to show 
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Customs Rulings 


~*~ 


Commerce 


Rulings Are Rendered Wide Va 


By Customs Court in 
Appraisement Cases' 


Many Classes of Imports In- 
volved in Opinions on En- 
tered or Invoiced 
Values. 


Foreign Trade 


riety of American Products 
Wanted for Sale in Foreign Markets 


Transactions in July Commerce Department Reviews Changes 
In Foreign Tariff and Trade Regulations 
In Wholesale Trade 8 g 


Exceed June Level! 
Slight Decline Noted in Vol- 


ume of Business Dealings 
Under Same Month of 
Last Year. 


Expansion in Export - 
Of Wearing Apparel ‘ 
Establishes Record 


1 . . - 
Commercial agreements between Can-!as the basis for determining import | Gains as High as 250 Per 


jada and Spain, Canada and Rumania,|qduty on new glass bottles forwarded to Cent Are Re istered in 
Czechoslovakia and Estonia, and Japan Canada in bulk, in carload lots, accord- | 7 ae « 8 o 

and New ~:alard are summarized in the ling to a cable from Commercial Attache Shipments of Various 
Lines of Goods. 


Merchants of Many Nations Inquire for Textiles, Machin- 


Four Nations Adopt Rules for Indication of Origin; | 
ery, Foods, and Other Commodities. 


\ Canada Makes Trade Agreement With Spain. | 
American! ties, and men’s scarfs of silk and cot- 


Prospective purchasers of 
33165, hardware; 33166, hardware 


products throughout the world are mak-| ton); 3: hard l ; 
ing inquiries for a wide variety of goods specialties; 33165, plumbing supplies; 
through foreign merchants, according to 33180, powerhouse equipment; 33180, 
the weekly list of trade opportunities| Steam fittings, high pressure. 


weekly review of foreign tariffs and|L, W. Meekins, at Ottawa. Splits, $3.95; 
made public September 1 by the Depart- Chile: 33244, textiles, cotton, wool and 


trade regulations made public by the pints, $4.25; and quarts, $6.00. Second- | 


New York, Sept. 1—The United States 
Customs Court has rendered rulings in 
a number of reappraisement cases. The 
opinions are much in detail and exceed- 
ingly technical, giving prices at en 
the goods in question should have been 
erfered. In some instances advances 
over the entered values are made, while | 
in other cases the entered or invoiced | 
values are affirmed. The articles cov- | 
ered include: 

Velvet ribbons, imported from Rheydt, | 
Germany, and entered at New York by | 
Gartner & Moll 

Lace and embroidered articles, im- 
ported from Florence, Italy, and entered ; 
at St. Louis by Greenwald’s Linen Im- j 
porters. 

Matrix board, imported from Obercars- 
dorf, Germany, and entered at New York j 
by the Baldwin Universal Company, Inc. | 

Prepared mushrooms, imported from | 
Paris and entered at Seattle by Maillard | 
& Schmiedell et al. 

Fishing tackle, imported from Yoko- ; 
hama, Japan, and entered at Los Angeles | 
by T. Kabayashi. 

Linen table damask, imported from 
Belfast and ehtered at S’. Louis by the 
Ely & Walker & Dry Goods Co. 

Brussels Lace Included. 

Laces, imported from Brussels, Bel- 
gium, and entered at Buffalo, N. Y., by | 
the William Hengerer Co. 

Christmas tree lamps, imported from 
Koke, Japan, and entered at Los Angeles | 
by the American Import Co. i 

Cheese, imported from Sofia, Bulgaria, 
and entered at Detroit by Peter Vladeff. 

Wire screening, imported from Hamil- | 
ton, Canada, and entered at Port Huron 
by F. W. Myers & Co., Inc. 

Linen crash, imported from 
and entered at Syracuse, N. Y., 
& Hyde, Inc. i 

Type metal toys, imported from Lon- | 
don and entered at Cleveland by the} 
May Co. F 

Fence posts, imported from -Stratton,! 
Canada, and entered at Rainier by V./| 
W. Davis. f 

_Laces, ete:, imported from Ghent, Bel- 
gium, and entered at Superior by Julius 
Ghyselnick. 

Wood Shavings Involved. | 

Wood shavings, imported from To- 

nto, Canada, and entered at Niagara 

alls, N. Y., by C. J. Tower & Sons. 


Belfast | 
by Neal 


| installation; 


ment of Commerce. 

The announcement of sales ppportuni- 
ties listed by the Department follows in 
full text: 

Go-carts and ice chests, roofing paper 
and billiard balls, fire’ extinguishers and 
tooth brushes, milking machines and 
water meters, and numerous 
American products being inquired for by 
foreign merchants are contained in the 
weekly list of trade opportunities. 


other | 


Portuguese East Africa, Wales, Ceylon, | 


Japan, Brazil, Egypt, Netherlands, In- 
dia, Iraq, Canada, Morocco, Brazil, and 
Porto Rico are included among the many 
countries from which these inquiries have 
been forwarded to the Department. 

Detailed information on the many sales 
opportunities listed is available to Ameri- 
can firms and individuals without charge 
upon application to any district or co- 
operative office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce centrally lo- 
cated throughout the United States. 

The asterisk (*) indicates that 
inquirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent. 

Purchasers. 

Australia: 33219, raincoat fabric, 
transparent. 

Australia: 
rubber goods. 

Brazil: ‘33213, box-making, 
machinery; 33230, office supplies; *33213, 
roofing paper, tar or asbestos, light 
weight; 33230, sheet paper, and writing 
paper and note books. 

Canada: 35191, agricultural imple- 
ments and wheels for potato diggers; 
33241, dress goods, silk, rayon, and cot- 


*33277, belts, sponges, and 


3 paper, 
332 


silk; 33244, yarn, cotton. 

Cuba: 33276, aluminum-coated, 
phate, kraft and newsprint paper; 33214, 
pipe and piping, earthenware, for sani- 
tary installations. 

Ecuador: 33195, automobile accessor- 
ies and fittings. 33233, glasses, drinking 
and glass jars; 33195, tires, automobile. 

Egypt: 33179, batteries, 
33208f, biscuits and crackers; 33208f, 
canned sardines and salmon; 33208f, cof- 
fee, in 1-pound cans; 33208f, gelatine 
preparations; 33243, hosiery, cotton, 
rayon, and silk, all colors, for men, wo- 
men and children; 33289, linoleum; 
33234, photographic chemicals; 33234, 


332: 
photostat supplies; 33289, rope, Manila; 


33289, wire gauze. 

England: 33288, belting, leather; 33288, 
belting, machinery; 33288, cottonmill and 
ginning machinery; 33288, dress goods, 


| cotton; 33281, druggists’ rubber sundries; 


the! 


33187f, fruit (apples, pears, grapefruit 
and oranges); 33288, hoisery and under- 
wear, men’s and women’s; 33281, toilet 
preparations; 33281, toilet articles, such 
as manicure sets, powder boxes, and 


cream jars. 


Estonia: 33288, 
inboard. 

Finland: 
cals, 


motors, outboard and 


99% 
Oe 


industriai, 


02, borax; 33202, 
especially 


chemi- 
magnesium 


| silicate and bleaching powders; 33184f, 


ton, plain and fancy; *33218, household | 


appliances; *33218, kitchen utensils; 
33245, milking machines, and track-lay- 
ing tractors; 33230, stationery supplies, 


such as inks, carbon paper, typewriter | 


ribbons, pencils, pen points, and files. 
Textiles Wanted 


For Ceylon Trade 

Ceylon: 33220, dress goods, cotton, 
linen, and voile. 

Costa Rica: 33266, ice-making plant, 
using carbon dioxide. 

Denmark: 353227, fire extinguishers; 
33177, hardware; 33177, vacuum clean- 
ers, electric. 

Ecuador: 3274, water meters. 

Egypt: *33171, brushes, tooth; 33267, 
cotton-fumigation machinery, complete 
*33171,  dentrifices and 


9 
» 
BY 


| bathing 


Silk velvets, imported from Berlin and pharmaceutical specialties; 33203, street- |! 


ta at Cleveland by the May Co., 
al, 

Hosiery press, imported from Hamil- 
n, Canada, and entered at St. Albans, 
» Y., by the McCallum Hosiery Co., of 
orthampton, Mass. 


| 


Confectionery, imported from Ham- | 


lighting fixtures, ‘ornamental; *33171, 
toilet and shaving soaps. 

England: 33193, billiard balls, compo- 
sition: 33215, brass rivet wire; *33207f, 
fruit (apples, pears, and grapefruit); 
35268, hosiery manufacturing machin- 
ery; 33269, sewing machines, 300-needle; 


| 


burg and entered at New York by Scharf | 33215, wire, rivet, iron, and barbed wire | 


Brothers Co., Inc. | 
Woolen dress goods, imported from | 
Germany and entered at New York by 
Geo. W. Pleissner. ; 
Rhinestone buttons, imported 
Czechoslovakia and entered at 
York by Daniel Smile & Sons. 


from 
New 


Mr. Capper Favors 


Resale Price Fixing 


Contracts Between Producers 
and Retailers Advocated. 


_ (Continued from Page 1.) | 
modity to agree that he will not in turn 
resell except at the price stipulated by 
such vendor or by such vendee. H 

See. 2. Any such agreement in a con- 
tract in respect of interstate or foreign 
commerce in any such commodity shall | 
be deemed to contain the implied condi- | 
tion that such commouity may be resold | 
without reference to such agreement— | 

(1) In closing out the owner’s stock 
for the purpose of discontinuing dealing 
in such commodity; a 

(2) With prominent notice to the pub- ; 
lic that such eommodity is damaged or. 
deteriorated in quality, if such is the 

#case; or | 

(3) By a receiver, trustee, or other 
officer acting under the orders of any | 
court, 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this Act | 
shall be construed as legalizing any con- | 
tract or agreement between producers or 
between wholesalers or between retailers 
as to sale or resale prices. 

Sec. 4. No suit arising out of any | 
such agreement shall be brought in any , 
court of the United States in-any other 
judicial district than that in which the | 
defendant is an inhabitant, or in which, 
he has a regular and established place 
of business. If such suit is brought in 
a district in which the defendant has 
a regular and established place of busi- 
ness, service of process, summons, or 
subpoena may be made by service upon 
the agent or agents engaged in conduct- | 
ing such business in the district in which 
suit is brought. : 

Sec. 5. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “producer” means | 
grower, packer, maker, manufacturer, or ! 
publisher. 

(2) The term “commodity” means any 
subject of commerce. 

(3) The term “interstate or ! 
commerce” means commerce between 
any State, Territory, or possession, or } 
the District of Columbia, and any place 
outside thereof; or between points within 
the same State, Territory, or possession, | 
or the District of Columbia, but thtough | 
any place outside thereof; or within any 
Territory or possession or the District | 
of Columbia. | 

Sec. 6. If any provision of this 
is deciared unconstitutional or the appli- | 
cability thereof to any person or 
cumstance is held invalid, the validity | 
of the remainder of the Act and the ap- | 
plicability of such provision to other per- | 
sons er circumstances shall not be af- 
fected thereby. 

Sec. 7. This Act may 
“Fair Trade Act.” 


foreign | 


Additional news of com- 
merce will be found on 


Page 6. 


| varnishes; 


cir- |. 


hardware; 
u 


nn See. 
| tomatoes; 
\ fancy; 
ties; 33299, Garage and machine shop 
equipment; 


of all gauges. 
Germany: 


33262, chestnut extract in| 


powder form; *33264, Douglas fir door | 


33999 


Ole 


rubber; 


stock in door lengths; 


*33278. overshoes, 33162f, 


labels, box; | 
rice | 


polish, rice bran, and ground rice hulls; | 


35271, sewing machines for 
quilting and linings; 33229, 
(memo, place and greeting cards). 
India: 33200, fertilizer materials. 
Traq: 35222, cotton goods, white shirt- 
ings, voiles, prints, muslin, and calico. 
Japan: 33199, carbon dioxide, solid; 
50, feathers, ostrich; 35199, ice-mak- 
ing plant, using carbon dioxide; *33212, 


oe 
*33 
sheets for radio jacks, three tons 


monthly; 33270, office equipment and sta- 
tionery; 33270, steel rods, soft, for mag- 


making | 
stationery | 


/nickel alloy and phosphor bronze spring ! 


net core in radio loud speakers; 35270, | 
tomato sauce and ketchup manufacturing | 


machinery. 

Mexico: 33231, adding and calculat- 
ing machines; 38228, playground equip- 
ment, especially parallel bars, flying 
rings, swings, slides, and climbing ropes 
and poles. 


Farming Implements 


Needed in Morocco 

Morocco: 33190, agricultural imple- 
ments; *33209, agricultural implements, 
especially plows and tractors; 
automobiles; *33255, automobile 
sories; *33209, cotton goods; 
flour; *33209, lubricating and refined 
oils and paraffin; *33255, paints and 
*33209, radio sets and parts; 
*33209f, sugar. 

Netherlands: 


acces- 
*33209f, 


33265, conveyors, belt; 


| 


| 


#33209, | 


| 


33282, copper wire, soft, annealed; 33265, | 


office appliances; 33265, ref 
machinery and ventilators; 3: 
cases, 
Peru: 33201f, chickens and ducks. 
Porto Rico: 33181, tobacco. 
Portuguese East Africa: “33204, house- 
hold electrical appliances, such as heat- 
ers, fans, kettles, blowers, and irons. 
South Africa: *35284, furniture 
(chairs and metal bedsteads); *33284, 
go-carts; *33221, haberdashery, espe- 
cially neckwear; *33221, hosiery, rayon, 


v0le 


gerating 
265, shoe 


for men and women; *33284, ice chests; | 


*33221, jewelry 
*33284, leather, 


(studs 
imitation 


and links); 


and 


floor oilcloths; *33284, springs, uphol- 
stery, and curtain fasteners; *33284, tap- 
estries, cretonnes, and damasks. 

Spain: 33275, numbering machines, au- 
tomatic, to be attached to printing 
presses. ’ 

Turkey: 33194, automobiles and trucks; 
*33194, tires, automobile and truck. 

Wales: *33161f, canned fruits, meats 
and vegetables. 

Agents. 

Argentina: 33168, sandpaper. 

Australia: 33205, automobile. spot 
wrench sets, and seat covers; 
testers; 33272, clamps, 


33176, borax and bromide 
172, dentifrices (toothposte). 
33189f, Foodstutls; 33189, 
33216, stoves, cooking and 
33189, upper shoe leather, 


Belgium: 
alts; 33 
Sruzil; 


vens: 


| Automobile Accessories 
be cited as the’ Sought by Canada 


Canada: 33166, automobile accessories; 
canned foods, especially corn; 
S1I88f, canned foods, especially corn and 

33245, dress goods, flannel, 
33186, drugs and toilet special- | 


33186f, grocery specialties, | 


33287, haberdashery (silk novelty neck- | 


; automo- | 
bile top material; *33284, linoleums and} 





lights, tire guages, windshield wipers, | 

socket 

| 33205, battery 

‘hot ‘gluing and woodworking, and power op- 
erated clamping rigs. 


| 


fruit (apples); 33185f, fruit (apples); 
33283f, fruit (apples and _ oranges); 
33182f, fruit, dried; 33183f, fruit, dried. 

France: 33163f, canned _pilchards; 
33170, files; 33211f, lard in cases of 25 
and 50 pounds each. 


Machinery and Textiles 
Wanted in Germany 


99997 
33237, 


Germany: 
ing machines; 33192, agricultural imple- 
ments, and tractors for plows; 33257, 
automobile accessories; 33217, automo- 
bile accessories, especially springs and 
bumpers; 33242, bathing suits; 335251, 

suits; 33226, belting leather; 
33260, copper, tin, zinc, quicksilver, lead, 
tin, and zine ‘ores; 35164f, fruit (ap- 
ples); 33257, garage and service sta- 
tion equipment; 35249, gloves, chamois; 
33249, gloves, wool, good quality; 33217, 
hardware specialties; 35242, hats, sailor, 
cotton, white; 353249, hats, sailor, cot- 
ton, white; 33251, hats, sailor, cotton, 
white; 33206, heating and cooking equip- 
ment, electrical; 33242, hosiery, all 
kinds; 33251, hosiery, all kinds; 33: 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.) 


| 
sul- 


- | Department of Commerce September 1. 
Although wholesale trade in July was| Ratifications of the international agrec- 
slightly below that of July, 1927, it was| ment regarding the false indication of 


automobile; ; 


adding and caleulat- | 


nevertheless at a fairly high level for 
|the-midsummer season, it is stated by; 
'the Federal Reserve Board in the regu-| 
lar monthly survey of business condi- 
tions, just made public. 

Sales of groceries, hardware, and fur- 
niture showed a falling off from June. 
There were increases in the sale of dry 
goods, clothing, boots and shoes. A 
slight decline in sales of agricultural 
machinery and machine tools was re- 
corded. 


| 
| 


Trade on High Level. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

Wholesale trade in July continued at 
a fairly high level for the midsummer 
season. Sales of firms included in the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of whole- 
sale distribution were about 4 per cent 
larger than in June. 

Increases were indicated in sales of 
dry goods, clothing, and boots and shoes, 
|while sales of meats and drugs were in 
' about the same volume as in June. Sales 
lof groceries, hardware and _ furniture 
were from 5 to 8 per cent smaller than 
in June. 

Compared with July a year ago, sales 
of the reporting firms were slightly 
smaller. Sales of dry goods, men’s cloth- 
ing, boots and shoes, furniture, and hard- 
ware were smaller than a year ago, while 
\those of groceries, meats, women’s cloth- 
ling drugs were larger. The largest in- 
|erease, as compared with a year ago, 
was reported for sales of women’s cloth- 
ing. which was due principally to an un-! 
usually large growth in sales of coats 
and suits. 

Corporative Tabulation. 

A summary of the changes in sales, by 
lines, in July, 1928, as compared with 
June, 1928, and July, 1927, is given in 
ithe table: 

June 
1928 


July 


Groceries 

Meats 

Dry Goods 

Men’s clothing 
Women’s clothing .... 
' Boots and shoes 

| Hardware 

Drugs 

Furniture 


. +3.8 -1.0| 


Sales of agricultural machinery and 


j;ander V. Dye, Buenos Aires. 


origin upon goods betwecn th. United 
Kingdom, Germany, “pain and Switzer- 
land have been deposited at The Hague. 
The review follows in full text: 

Argentina: The Argentine Govern- 
ment has been asked by a local associa- 
tion to place an import duty of 15 per 
cent ad valorem on eggs, according to 
a cable from Commercial Attache Alex- 
Eggs are 
now free of import duty on importation 
into the Argentine Republic. 


Canadian Valuations 


On Imports of Bottles 


Brazil: The bill for the revision of the 
Brazilian tariff, originally passed by the 
House of Representatives at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1919, presented to the Senate 
in 1920, and kept alive since then from 
session to session by repeated reference 
to proper Senate Committee, was ex- 
pected to be brought up before the Sen- 
ate on August 20, according to reports 
from Commercial Attache Carlton Jack- 
son, Rio de Janeiro. In its original 
form, the project is understood to pro- 
vide generally for substantial reduc- 
tions in the present import duties, but 
the bill is expected to be materially 
amended, if any action is taken on it at 
all so as not to make many changes from 
the present rates. 

Canada: Canadian Appraisers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 3494, of August 17, 1928, estab- 
lishes the following valuations, per gross, 


machine tools declined somewhat in July 


{from the level in June. They continued, 
however, at a much higher level than a 


year ago. 

Reports from 75 agricultural machin- 
ery and farm implement manufacturers 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
showed an increase of 29 per cent, as 


}compared with July a year ago. Orders 


for machine tools reported to the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion were 58 per cent larger than in 
July, 1927. 

Stocks carried by reporting wholesale 
firms were slightly larger at the end of 
July than in June and were in about 
the same volume as a year ago. Stocks 
of groceries, dry goods, hardware, and 


| Hygiene and Public Aid of Colombia} 55,000, and raincoats a gain of 31,000. 


hand or used bottles plain lettered or ——— : 
labelled, are subject to vaiuation for duty; An impressive expansion took place in 
on the fair market value of new bottles | shipments abroad of American wearing 


of the same size and description, at the 
time and place of export, less a dis- 
count of 25 per cent, without being liable 
to dumping duty. The duty on glass 
milk bottles from the United States is 
27% per cent ad valorem, bottles not 
specified being dutiable at the rate of 
3242 per cent ad valorem, These rates, 
therefore, will be based on the above 
values, There is a sales tax of 3 per cent 
based on the duty-paid value, but glass 
milk bottles used solely as containers 
for milk, are exempted from the 
sales tax. 


Proclamations issued by the Canadian) 
Governor-in-Councii on August 16, 1928,| 
Gazette | 


and published in the Canada 
(Extras) for August 24, bring into force 
from August 1 the trade agreements by 
Canada with Spain and Rumania, ex- 
tending reciprocal most-favored-nation 
treatment, according to a cable from 
Commercial Attache L. W. Meekins, Ot- 
tawa. 
favored-nation 
pean countries 
Canada, 

Chile: Straw may now be used for 
packing’ shipments of crystal, glass, and 
china to Chile, according to a resolution 
(No. 1859) of July 4, promulgated by 
the Ministerio de Hacienda on July 13, 
1928, and published in the Diario Official, 
Santiago. The straw must be sterilized 
at a temperature of 115 degrees, and the 
shipment must be accompanied by a 
sanitary certificate authorized by the 
agricultural department or other compc- 
tent authority in the country of origin, 
and visaed by a Chilean consul. 


the 
but 


treatment in 


mentioned, not 


Colombia Revises 
Regulations on Medicines 
The National 


Colombia: Director of 
promulgated a resolution (No. 439 of 
April 20) effective July 3, 1928, and pub- 
lished in the Diarie Oficial, Bogota, pro- 
vides, that medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations shall not require a sales 
license if the name and formula have 
been registered in the official code or 
pharmacopeia of Colombia. If the name 
of the preparation has been changed since 
registration, a license must be obtained. 


furniture were smaller than a year ago, |The containers of such preparations as 


while inventories of boots and shoes were 
larger. 
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The United States enjoys most-,| 
Euro- |} 
in} 


apparel the first half of 1928, according 
to the Textile Division, Department of 
| Commerce, in a statement made public 

September 1. 

The steady growth in exports of Amer- 
ican-made clothing the past few years, 
| such as overalls, pants, breeches, dresses, 
bathing suits and hats, it was said, 
spurted the first six months of this year 
ito record-striking gains, some as high 
las 250 per cent. 

The report follows in full text: 

A comparison of the shipments abroad 
|of various items of wearing apparel -dur- 
| ing the first six months of 1928, with 
;exports for the first half of 1927 shows 
the following important gains: 

; Of such items of clothing as overalls, 
breeches, and pants, 112,000 more were 
shipped in 1928, an increase of 147 per 
cent to 5,737 dozen pairs. 

The American bathing suit is gaining 
ascendancy on beaches from the resorts 
of Australia and South Africa to those 
of South America. Exports of American 
} wool bathing suits registered a gain of 
| 183,000 suits or 256 per cent to 21,248, 
| dozens during the 1928 half-year as com- 
— with the corresponding 1927 pe- 
| riod. 


| The 





increase in the number of wool 
felt hats shipped abroad amounted to 
| 127,000 or 260 per cent to 176,416, and in 
|straw hats was 179,000 or 95 per cent 
| to 367,789. 

The exports of “men’s and boys’ over- 
coats, suits and pants of wool” recorded 
la gain of 18,000; “silk dresses, skirts, 
waists and blouses,” an increase of 


In percentages, these increases amounted 
to 28 per cent, 111 per cent, and 15 per 
cent, respectively. 

The real significance of such exports 
is declared not in the actual number of 
items supplied to other countries nor in 
the dollar value of such trade as com- 
pared with the grand total of United 
States exports of merchandise, but 
rather in the fact that the vogue abroad 
for such American articles is leading to 
a demand which is steadily and, in some 
cases, amazingly expanding. 





’s easy to tell 


that this oil 


better 


for when 
idles 


1S 


the motor 


or when the hill 
is steep, you feel 
the difference— 


it’s an 


oilier oil which 
takes hold on 


metal and 


A real road 
test 


Sixty cars and trucks were oper- 
ated for two months with a good 
oil commonly used by motorists, 
and then for two months with 
“Standard” Motor Oil — nearly 
200,000 car miles in all. The same 


gasoline was used throughout. 


With “Standard” Motor Oil these 
cars averaged 8.5% greater mile- 
age per gallon of oil. The better 
piston seal and greater power re- 
sulted in 12.7% more miles per 


gallon of gasoline. 


The greater oiliness of “Standard” 
will have the same effect in your 


$9 


“Standard” Greases, Transmission Oil and 
Gear Compound are made with the same care 
as “Standard” motor fuels and motor oils. 





YEARLY 
INDEX 


ToDars 6 « 


1666) 


Railroads 
Cargo Vessels Flying American Flag 


Carry One-T 


> 


Lack of Adequate 


Tonnage Is Claimed 


Freight Bill of United States 
Is Found to Total 
$760,000,000. 


<cinenasninneasteniinientianntt 
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cent of these vessels have been built 
since 1921. } 

One thousand six 
enty-five American-fi 
000 gross tons carry les than 
of our entire foreign trade. s 
4 per cent of these vessels have 
built since 1921. ; ; 

Vessel entrances and clearances in oul 
foreign trade total almost 60,000. 

Of the 5,761 different vessels of 
$87,000 gross tons engaged in. the trans- 
portation of American foreign trade, 
the ane ; ; 
of the following types: P 
senger and freighters, 440 ships of 
8,835,000 gross tons; general cargo car- 
riers, 4,096 of 18,051,000 gross tons; re- 
frigerator ships, 52 of ; 
Sobers, 595 of 3,706,000 gross tons. 
Sailing vessels carrying general cargo, 
848 of 281,000 gross tons. Miscellaneous 
(unrigged), tanker barges, 3 of 923 gross 
tons; barges and scows carrying general 
cargo, 227 of 86,500 gross tons. 


Three Grand Divisions 
Of American Foreign Trade 


American foreign trade is usually de- 
scribed under three general geographical 
divisions: The overseas trade, the near- 
by trade, and the Great Lakes trade. 
The overseas trade includes commerce 
with the East and West Coast of South 
America, Transatlantic and Transpacific. 
The near-by trade includes commerce 
with Atlantic and Pacific Canada, Mex- 
ico, Central America, West Indies and 
the North Coast of South America to 
and including the Guianas. The Great 
Lakes trade is confined to commerce 
with Canada on the Lakes. , 

In the overseas trade approximately 
70,000,000 tons are transported annu- 
ally, with an average cargo ton value 
of $95. The average cargo ton value of 
imports in this trade is $182.55, and the 
average cargo ton value of exports 
is $66.20. ; ; 

In the overseas trade, which consti- 
tutes nearly 62 per cent in tonnage vol- 
ume and 80 per cent in value of our en- 
tire water-borne foreign commerce, 
Ameican-flag vessels carry less than 30 
per cent of the import cargo tonnage 
and less than 19 per cent of the export 
cargo tonnage. 

In the near-by ocean trade, 
constitutes more than 26 per cent of the 
tonnage volume of our entire water 
borne foreign commerce, American ves- 
sels carry approximately 56 per cent of 


hundred and sev- 
ag vessels of 7,000,- 
34 per cent 
Less than 


the import cargo tonnage and 52 per} 


cent of the export cargo tonnage. 
In the Great Lage trade with Canada 


approximately 13,000,000 tons are trans- | 


ported annually, amounting to more 
than 11 per cent of our total water borne 
foreign commerce, and American vessels 
carry two-thirds of the import cargo 
tonnage and 40 per cent of the export 
cargo tonnage. ; 

The average cargo ton value in the 
combined near-by and Great Lakes trade 
is $30. The average cargo ton value of 
imports in this trade is $26.12, and the 
average cargo ton value of exports is 
$37.44. . 

Domestic and Foreign Regional Di- 
visions.—Five United States coastal dis- 


tricts and 20 foreign trade regions com- | 
prise the territory in which American | 


foreign trade is conducted. 

The United State coastal districts are: 
1. North Atlantic district; 2. South At- 
lantic district; 3. Gulf district; 4. Pa- 
cific district; 5. Great Lakes district. 

The foreign trade regions are: 
United Kingdom; 2. North Atlantic and 
Baltic Europe; 3. Havre-Hamburg range; 
4. South Atlantic Europe; 5. West medi- 
terranean; 6. East Mediterranean and 
Black Sea; 7. 
9. Central America; 10. North Coast 
South America; 11, East Coast South 
America; 12. West Coast South Amer- 


ica; 13. West Africa; 14. South and East | 


Africa; 15. Australia; 16. East Indies; 
17. Orient; 18. India, Persian Culf and 
Red Sea; 19. Pacific Canada; 20. 
lantic Canada and Newfoundland. 
An analysis of the total fiscal year 


1927 water borne foreign trade of over | 
113,000,000 tons, covering these United | 
States coastal districts and foreign trade | 


regions, indicates that 58,500,000 tons, 


52 per cent of the total, was handled | 
through ports of the North Atlantic Dis- | 


trict, which extends from the Canadian 
boundary to and including Hampton 
Roads, Virginia. ‘ 


Ports of the South Atlantic District, 


which includes the remainder of our At- | 


lantic Coast to, but not including, Key 
West, handled 3,300,000 tons, approxi- 
mately 3 per cent of the total. 

Gulf District port, from Key West to 
the Mexican border, handled 21,600,000 
tons, 19 per cent of the total. 

Foreign commerce of Pacific Coast 
District ports aggregated 14,800,000 tons, 
about 13 per cent of the total. 

Great Lakes ports handled 15,000,000 
tons, 13 per cent of the total. 


North Atlantic District 
Handles Bulk of Trade 


North Atlantic District Imports 
Exports.—The North Atlantic District 
total of 58,500,000 tons included 24,800,- 
000 tons of imports and 35,700,000 tons 
of exports. 

The import tonnage from the United 
Kingdom was 1,100,000 tons, the prin- 
cipal commodities received from that re- 
gion being clays, coal, paper stock, ores 
and metals, rubber, wool, vegetables and 
manufactures of clays, metals and tex- 
tiles, from North Atlantic and 
Europe the North Atlantic District re- 
ceived 975,000 tons of imports which in- 
cluded large shipments of paper stock, 
iron ore, creosote off and fish. 


been | 


26,- | 


hips and motorships consisted | 
Combined pas- | 


377,000 gross tons; | 


. ' 
which 


1. | 


West Indies; 8. Mexico; | 


At- | 


and} 


Baltic | 


vegetables, fruits, cabinet woods and 
chemicals. The principal imports from 
the East Mediterranean and Black Sea 
region included manganese, vegetables, 
fruits, cotton and tobacco, and aggre- 
gated 300,000 tons. ; 

North Atlantic imports from the West 
Indies approximated 4,750,000 tons. More 
than 2,000,000 tons of this import were 
made up of sugar and molasses. Crude 
petroleum shipments of more than 1,000,- 
1000 tons were also received from that 
|region. Other important imports from 
the West Indies were iron ore, fruits, 
cocoa and chemicals. 


The total import tonnage from Mexico 


of which more than 3,400,000 tons were 
| received during the year. 


was approximately 3,700,000 tons, the| 
| principal item being crude petroleum, | 


Other Mexi-| 
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modities being coal, automobiles, ma- 
chinery, iron and steel, agricdltural im- 
plements and tobacco, 

Exports to the East Indies amounted 
to 250,000 tons. The principal commodi- 
ties were iron and steel, petroleum prod- 
ucts, fertilizers and automobiles. 

Orient ports received exports amount- 
| ing to nearly 800,000 tons. The princi- 
| pal movements in this trade were of 





can products received include ores, cot-piron and steel, petroleum products, to- 
ton, fibers and grasses, cabinet woods,| bacco, machinery and automobiles. 


rubber and chemicals. 
Central America contributed 


500,000 tons, including large shipments} Persian Gulf and Red Sea region. 
of fruits, cabinet woods, coffee, cocoa,| consisted principally of petroleum prod- 


ores and metals. 


| Some 250,000 tons were shipped from 


nearly | the North Atlantic district to the India, 


This 


| ucts, cotton, iron and steel, and auto- 


From the North Coast South America} mobiles. 
| imports of more than 2,000,000 tons were | 


The movement to Pacific Canada to- 


received at North Atlantic District ports.| taled but 15,500 tons, being made up 


| metals. 


This total included nearly 1,800,000 tons| principally of iron and steel, chemicals, 
of crude petroleum and shipments of! coal and petroleum products. 
coffee, fruits, cocoa, fertilizers, ores and} 


Exports to Atlantic Canada and New- 
| foundland aggregated 540,000 tons. The 


Imports from the East Coast South} principal commodities were coal, fer- 


America were nearly 


1,300,000 tons,! tilizers and meat, fish and dairy prod- 


made up principally of oil seeds, coffee,| ucts. 


manganese and chemicals. 

Nearly 1,900,000 tons of cargo were 
received from the West Coast South 
America. The principal commodities in 


this movement were ores and nitrates. | 


Exports and Imports 
Of South Atlantic Area 


South Atlantic District Imports and 
Exports.— The South Atlantic district } 


Substantial shipments of coffee, cocoa,| total trade of 3,300,000 tons included 


cotton and vegetable products were also 
received from this region. 
West Africa sent 275,000 tons to our 


|North Atlantic District during 1927, the! 


total 
cocoa 


being 


| principal items in this 
and 


manganese, cabinet woods, 
vegetable products. 
| South and East Africa 


sent nearly 


|300,000 tons, consisting principally of} 


‘ores and chemicals. 

From Australasia came 80,000 tons of 
hides, wool, ores and other products. 
| The East Indies contributed more than 
|500,000 tons, the most important prod- 
uct being rubber. 

The Orient, China, Japan and 
one-half of which was sugar and mo- 
lasses. Other Oriental imports included 
vegetable products, cabinet woods, ores, 
fibers and grasses. 

From the region of India, 


ber, manganese and other ores, fruits, 
| and oil seeds. 

Imports from Canada to the 
Atlantic district 


North 


Atlantic Canada and Newfound- 
land. The shipments from Pacific Can- 
ada were mostly lumber, while from 
Atlantic Canada there were received, in 
addition to lumber, large shipments of 
pulp wood, coal, iron ore, vegetable prod- 
ucts and fish. 

Exports from the North Atlantic dis- 
|trict ports amounted, as _ previously 
; stated, to 33,700,000 tons. More than 
42 per cent of this omount, or about 
| 14,200,000 tons, were shipped to the 
| United Kingdom, and 73 per cent of this 
|tonnage, or 10,360,000 tons, consisted of 


from 





coal, the proportion of this commodity | 
| being abnormally large in 1927, due to} 


the coal strike which existed in Great 
Britain. Grain shipments amounted to 
11,436,000 tons; fruits and nuts, flour, 
meat, flsh and dairy products and petro- 
{leum products followed in the order 
named. 

The North Atlantic and Baltic Europe 
!region exports from the North Atlantic 
district amounted to slightly less than 
a million tons, petroleum, grain and coal 
making up the heaviest shipments. Ex- 
ports to the Havre-Hamburg range 
amounted to 4,600,000 tons, of which 
2,000,000 tons were grain. Coal, petro- 
|/leum, miscellaneous ores and metals, 
and meat, fish and dairy products con- 
; stituted the other principal commodities. 


amounted to 1,100,000 tons, of which 
nearly 600,000 tons were coal. Other 
heavy export movements consisted of pe- 
troleum, grain, chemicals, and naval 
stores. 

More thn 2,600,000 tons were exported 
to West Mediterranean ports, coal ac- 


metals, flour, agricultural implements, 
automobiles and cotton, 

Th movements 
ranean and Black 
750.000 tons, of which 
coal. 
lflour, grain, petroleum 


Sea 
of 
37 


region 


products, agri- 


| automobiles. 

The outbound movements to the West 
Indies amounted to 1,850,000 tons, of 
which 920,000 tons were coal. Other 
principal commodities were iron 





the} 
Philippines also sent 500,000 tons, over} 


Persian | 
Gulf and the Red Sea imports in excess | 
of 600,000 tons were received, the prin- | 
cipal commodities including jute, rub- | 


included 400,000 tons} 
from Pacific Canada and 1,600,000 tons } 


Shipments to South Atlantic Europe} 


rise d | cluded 12,000 tons of coal and 1 A 
counting for 1,670,000 tons, with heavy | : id lumber 


shipments of grain, petroleum, ores and | 


1,800,000 tons of imports and 1,500,000 | 
tons of exports. | 

South Atlantic district imports from} 
the United Kingdom aggregated 32,000 | 
tons, the principal commodities involved | 
being creosote oil and fertilizers. 

From North Atlantic and Baltic Eu- | 
rope 25,000 tons were received, includ- | 
ing shipments of paper and fertilizers. | 

Imports from the Havre-Hamburg | 
range exceeded 300,000 tons and con-'! 
sisted of fertilizers and manufactures of | 
metals and textiles. 

From South Atlantic Europe 12,000 
tons of miscellaneous cargo were re-! 
ceived. | 

Paper stock, fertilizers and chemicals | 
were the principal items in imports of | 
| 4,000 tons received from the West Medi- | 
| terranean region. | 
The 
| Sea region contributed 2,000 tons of fer- | 
tilizer. | 

Sugar, molasses, fruits and fertilizers 
made up a total of 200,000 tons from 
the West Indies. | 

Mexico sent nearly 600,000 tons of | 
crude petroleum. 

Central America imports were approx- | 
imately 16,000 tons, composed of, fruits | 
and nuts. 

From the North Coast South America | 
imports of 166,000 tons were received, | 
| this tonnage being made up of shipments | 
of crude petroleum and fertilizers. 
| Imports from the East Coast South 
| America consisted principally of ship-| 
|ments of coffee and fertilizers, and ag- 
| gregated 30,000 tons. 
| From the West Coast, South Africa, 
jimports of 360.000 tons of crude petro- | 
!leum and fertilizers were received. 

{ West Africa sent 500 tons of ferti- 
| lizer. 
| From the Indian, Persian Gulf and Red 


| 





| Sea region 9,000 tons of jute imports ar- 
| rived at South Atlantic District ports. 

Imports from Canada included 1,500 
tons of lumber from Pacific Canada, 
/9,000 tons of lumber and 2,600 tons of 
paper from Atlantic Canada and New- 
foundland. 

Of the South Atlantic District exports 
|of 1,500,000 tons, more than 400,000 tons 
|were destined to the United Kingdom. 
; Coal, cotton and naval stores were the 
principal commodities in this export 
movement. 

Exports to North Atlantic and Baltic 
| Europe exceeded 78.000 tons, phosphates 
|and petroleum products forming a ma- 
jor portion of the outgoing cargo ton- 
| nage. 

The Havre-Hamburg Range _ took 
488,000 tons of products of the South 
Atlantic District, including heavy ship- 
ments of cotton and cotton manufac- | 
tures, naval stores, lumber and _ phos- | 
phates. ’ 

Exports to South Atlantic Europe in- 


Exports to West Mediterranean ports 





| 
to the East Mediter- |} 
totaled | 
0,000 tons were ; 
Other principal commodities were | 


cultural implements, iron and steel, and | 


and | 
| steel, meat, fish and dairy products, veg- | 


etables and their products, flour, petro- | 


leum, cement and chemicals. 

Exports to Mexico totaled only 168,000 
tons, of which iron and steel made up 
| 63,000 tons. 
ties were chemicals, 
and coal. 

The export movement from North At- 
lantic ports to Central America amounted 


machinery, 


| 


to 600,000 tons, of which nearly 400,000 | 
Other heavy shipments | 


tons were coal. 
included iron and steel, meat, fish, and 
dairy products, cement and cotton. 
Exports to the North Coast South 
America totaled 440,000 tons, of which 


iron and steel, with 130,000 tons, shows | 


the heaviest movement. Other principal 
commodities were cement, flour, logs and 
lumber, machinery and automobiles. 

A total of 3,200,000 tons was exported 
{to the East Coast South America, of 
which 2.000,000 tons were coal. Other 
large shipments were made of petroleum 
products, automobiles, iron and 
| agricultural implements, machinery, flour 
and lumber. 


| 
| 


| Slightly more than 300,000 tons were} 


lexported to the West Coast of South 


steel, | 


Other principal commodi- | 
grain | 
j to the 





aggregated 47,000 tons, the principal | 
commodities being cotton, coal, naval 
stores and lumber. | 

Exports to the West Indies exceeded | 
200,000 tons, mostly coal and lumber. | 

Nearly 9,000 tons sent to Mexico were | 
made up of petroleum products and iron | 
and steel manufactures. ' 

More than 6,000 tons of petroleum 
products went to the North Coast, South 
America. 

Exports to East Coast, South America, 
were approximately 227,000 tons, the 
principal commodities being coal and 
naval stores. 

To Australasia the South Atlantic Dis- 
trict exported 6,000 tons of phosphates; 
to the East Indies 11,000 tons of naval | 


stores, 
The export movement of 75,000 tone | 
Orient included substantial ship- | 
ments of cototn, fertilizers and naval 
stores, 
To be continued in the issue of 


September 4, 





Bradford Market for Wool 
Said to Be Slow for Week | 


The Bradford wool market for the 
past week was slow, according to a state- | 
ment made public August 31 by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and based upon 
a cablegram from Consul A. R. Thomson | 
at Bradford to the Bureau of Agricul- | 
tural Economics. The statement in full | 
text follows. | 

Business in the Bradford wool tops | 
market has been slow the past week | 
with a weakening in prices, due partly 


North Atlantic District imports from| America. The principal commodities in-|to the decline in wool at the Sydney 
the Havre-Hamburg Range exceeded 2,-|yolyed were iron and steel, machinery, | Sales. Demand for piece goods is also 


400,000 tons, the principal commodities 
in this trade being manufactures of 
metal, clays and textiles, fertilizers, 
paper stock and chemicals. Imports from 
South Atlantic Europe exceeded 400,000 
tons, the principal commodities coming 
from this region being cabinet woods, 
paper stock, fruits and nuts. 
West Mediterranean countries con- 
tributed more than 1,000,000 tons, in- 
cluding large shipments of iron ore, 


| coal, petroleum and cement. 


weaker, and mills were working only 


The export movement to West Africa |four days a week. 


jamounted to 370,000 tons, the principal } 


|}commodities being coal, petroleum prod- 
‘ucts, flour, automobiles and tobacco. 
Some 260.000 tons were shipped to 
South and East Africa, the principal 
|!commodities included being petroleum 
| products, automobiles, and iron and steel. 
| About 525,000 tons were shipned to 
| Australasian ports, the principal com- 


| 


|| ways 


Tabulations of the 
monthly earnings of rail- 
will be found on |! 

Page 8. | 


|of the specific requirements imposed by 


| States, 


| Maine 


; Connecticut 


j Maryland 


| Pennsylvania 


| Ohio 
| Michigan 


Wave-Length Quotas 
Fixed for States by 


Coal 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARB PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WirHout CoMMENT By THE UNITED States DAILY 


Postal Service 


Ocean Mail Service Authorized by Law 
To Canal Zone Comptroller General Rules 


: soar Postmaster General Advised of Power to Enter Into Con- 
Radio Commission tract With Steamship Lines. 


Channels Distributed Ac- 
cording .to Population 
Under Terms of 
Law. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the entire country will enjoy the best 
radio reception it has ever had.” 

The Commission’s statement on the 
allocation of channels to States under 
the Davis amendment follows in full 
text: 

The Davis Amendment, passed by 
Congress March 28, 1928, requires that 
the radio supervising authority “shall 
as nearly as possible make and maintain 
an equal allocation of broadcasting 
licenses, of bands of frequency or wave- 
lengths, of periods of time for operation, 
and of station power, to each of (the 
five) zones, and shall make a fair and 
equitable allocation of licenses, wave- 
lengths, time for operation, and station 
power to each of the States. * * * 
within each zone, according to popula- 
tion.” 

Proportion Fixed by Law. 


The proportion of the total radio facili- | 


— due each State is therefore fixed by 
aw. 

What the amount of the total can be, 
while still preserving good radio condi- 
tions for the people of the United States, 
has been the subject of long and careful 
study by the members of the Commis- 
sion. Ever since the day of the passage 


of the Davis amendment members of | 


the Commission have, with the aid of 
competent engineers and experts, built 
up, analyzed and revised many succes- 
sive broadcasting allocations, in an ef- 
fort to find the very best plan—a plan 
most flexible to the varying require- 
ments of the different zones, while at 
the same time insuring good radio and 
strict equality between the zones. 
Plan after plan approximating the 
above specifications has demonstrated 


that for good radio reception only about} 
| 160 stations of 500 watts and upward! 


can be operated simultaneously in the 
broadcasting band. 
Quotas Are Listed. 
The plan finally adopted by the Radio 
Commission permits the simultaneous op- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Cristobal or other ports on the Isthmus 
(a) by a steamship line from New York 
terminating at the Canal Zone, either by 
way of Havana or direct, and (b) by a 
steamship line from New York, via ports 
on the Canal Zone, to Pacific Coast ports 
of the United States, the mail route to 
cover only that pait of the line from 
New York to the Isthmus, or perhaps, 
in some cases, from New York to 
Havana.” 

Section 404 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1928, Act of May 22, 1928, Pub- 
lic No. 463, provides: 

“The Postmaster General is authorized 
to enter into contracts with citizens of 
the United States whose bids are ac- 
}cepted, for the carrying of mails be- 
tween ports (exclusive of ports in the 
Dominion of Canada other than ports 
in Nova Scotia) between which it is law- 
ful under the navigation laws for a ves- 
sel not documented under the laws of 
the United States to carry merchandise. 

“He shall include in such contracts 








Radio Commission 
Issues New Orders 


‘Orders Deletions and Consol- 
idations of Several 
Stations. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
from 150 to 100 watts for the 
reason. 

Stations WKBS and WLBO at Gales- 
burg Ill. ‘ 

Stations KGBY, KGCH, KGDW, KGBZ, 
KGES, and KGEO, at various small 
towns in Nebraska. In this case the 
consolidation has already been effected, 
with the result that the key station 
which will continue to operate them all 
is Station KGBZ, at York, Nebr. 

Material Reduction. 

The result of these consolidations has 
been to effevt a very material reduction 
in the number of station licenses in the 
overcongested Fourth Zone, and the Com- 
mission expresses its appreciation to the 


same 





eration of 165 such stations of 500 watts 
and upwards (outside of local 100-watt 


that the channels or assignments due| 
each State are shown in the attached 
listing of the quotas of 5,000-watt and of 
500-1,000 watt stations per State. 

Since the quotas are in all cases frac- 
tions, it is evident that the quota re- 
quirements can be applied only approxi- 
mately; this was recognized in the law 
intself which required equality only in so 
far as practicable. The Commission’s al- 
location of stations, to be announced 
within a few days, provides the most 
practicable approach to the quotas that 
could be reached. 


The attached figures give illustrations 


the law upon the Commission’s alloca- 
tion of broadcasting stations, but give | 
no data for the large number of 100-watt 
stations similarly apportioned among the 


They give no information on the actual 


stations concerned for their cooperation. | 
List of stations whose applications for | 


East Mediterranean and Black | stations). It is on this 165-station basis! renewal of licenses were approved: 


WCWR, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
due from 250 to 100 watts). 
WMAY, St. Louis, Mo. 
WEBE, Cambridge, Ohio. 
WFKD, Frankford, Pa. 
WCDA, Cliffside Park, N. 
WMBG, Richmond, Va. 
WKBZ, Ludington, Mich. 
WHBC, Canton, Ohio. 
KGCR, Brookings, S. D. 
KGDA, Dell Rapids, S. 
WKBH, La Crosse, Wis. 
WIBU, Poynette, Wis. 
WCLO, Kenosha, Wis. 
KGBX, St. Joseph, Mo. 
KGDY, Oldham, S. D. ' 
KFIZ, Fon du Lac, Wis. 
WCBM, Baltimore, Md. 
WMES, Boston, Mass. 
WABY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WFBE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
KGFW, Ravenna, Nebr. 
WSMK, Dayton, Ohio. 
WCBS, Springfield, Ill. 


(power re- 


D. 





number of licensed stations to be as- 


|signed to each State. These quota re- 


quirements are, however, being met in 
the Commission’s allocation, to be an- 
nounced within a few days, in which 
every present licensed station con- 


1S 


| tinued in operation on either a full-time 


or part-time basis. 


Regional 
500-1,000 
watts. 
0.72 
0.42 
0.32 
3.90 
54 
65 
D5 
3.49 
AT 
1 
1.18 


5,000 
Watts. 
- 0.23 
« 0,13 
- 0.10 
1.20 
0.49 


Zone I, 


Total. 
0.96 
9.55] 
0.42 
5.10 
2.03 
O.86 

14.00} 
4.60 
0.27 
1.95 
0.67 | 
1.56 


New Hampshire . 
Vermont ‘ 
Massachusetts 


Rhode Island 
New York 
New Jersey 
Delaware 


0.16 


District of Columbia 
‘ 0.38 


Porto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Total channels per 
zone 


Zone IT. 

11.50} 
3.00 | 
2.00 | 
8.00 
5.30 


3.00 | 


Virginia . 
West Virginia ... 
Kentucky 


Total channels per 
zone 


Zone III, 
North Carolina 


| South Carolina 


Georgia . 
Florida 


|} Alabama 


Tennessee 
Mis ippi 


|} Arkansas 
} Louisiana 


Texas 
Oklahoma 


Total channels per 
zone 


Zone 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 
North Dakota 
Minnesota ......... 
South Dakota .... 
lowa ue 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Missouri 


rv. 


Total channels per 
zone 


Zone 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Washington 
Oregon . 0.65 
California ; 3.28 
Territory of Hawaii 0.18 
Alaska 


"3 
. 9.39 
. 0.39 
- 0.18 
0.77 
0.28 
.. 0.34 
.. 0.37 
. 0.051 
1.13 


Total channels per 


zone s 25 


| preceding week, this shows an increase 
“| of 315,000 tons, or 3.5 per cent. Produc- 
| tion during the week in 1927 correspond- | 
;ing with that of August 25 amounted to 
-| 9,742,000 tons. 


5 | 786,864, 


| agriculture 


50) and 46,762,384 tons. 

| carload traffic was 502,09 
/carload freight 
| tons and a revenue of $120,790,364, 


Production of Coal | 
Larger During Week | 


Anthracite coal produced in the United | 
States during the week ended August 25 | 
amounted to 1,732,000 net tons as com- | 
pared with 1,416,000 tons the preceding | 
week, according to the weekly coal re- } 
port issued by the Bureau of Mines of 
the Department of Commerce Septem- 
ber 1. | 

Anthracite production from January 1 
to August 25 is reported at 46,891,000 
tons as compared with 52,346,000 tons | 
over the same period in 1927. 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended August 25, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 9,274,000 net tons. Com- | 
pared with the revised estimate for the | 


Thé total production of bituminous | 





coal during the present calendar year 
to August 25 (approximately 201 work- 
ing days) amounts to 303,327,000 net | 
tons. 

Final returns received from operators 
in the State of Illinois for the year 1927, 


| show a total production of 46,848,224 net 


tons, of which 42,757,667 tons was 
loaded at mines for shipment, 3,379,701 
tons was sold to local trade or used by 
employes, and 710,856 tons was used at 
mines for steam and heat. The total 


:| value of the product, f. o. b. mine, was 


$101,356,000, an average of $2.16 a ton. 


Soft Coal Largest Item 
Of Revenue from Freight 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| tons and a freight revenue of $35,847,- 
* | 667, while lumber, shingles and lath rep- 


resented 24,440,558 tons and petroleum 


oils 18,075,843 tons. 


The various classes of commodities 
are divided into fire groups, of which 
manufactures and miscellaneous freight 
stood first from a revenue standpoint, 
with a total of $371,778,329 for 134,150,- 


| 744 tons, while products of mines stood 


first from a tonnage standpoint, 257,- 
while the revenue from this 
was $298,590,789. Products of 
accounted for $161,011,243 
of revenue and 51,967,808 tons carried; 
animals and products for $60,201,476 of 
revenue and 11,424,526 tons; products 
of forests for $86,584,497 of revenue 
The grand total of 
2,326 tons, with 
revenue of $978,166,334, while less than 
represented 15,128,390 


group 


Florida East Coast Road 
Authorized to Build Line 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission on September 1 approved a | 
report and certificate in Finance Docket 





Summary for the whole country: total 


No. 7078, authorizing the Florida East 


5,000-watt assignments, 40; total regional} Coast Railway Company to construct a 


assignments (250, 500 and 1,000 watts) 125; | 


grand total, 165. 


branch line of railroad in Palm Beach | 
County, Florida, 


such requirements and conditions as in 
his best judgment will insure the full 
and efficient performance thereof and 
the protection of the interests of the 
Government. Performance under any 
such contract shall begin not more than 
three years after the contract is let, and 
the term of the contract shall not ex- 
ceed 10 years.” 

Section 21 of the act of June 5, 1920, 
41 Stat. 997, provided that from and 
after February 1, 1922, the coastwise 
laws of the United States should ex- 
tend to the island territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States not cov- 
ered thereby, and by Section 27 of the 
same act, 41 Stat. 999, reenacting and 
superseding other provisions of law re- 
lating to the same matter, it was pro- 
vided: 

“That no merchandise shall be trans- 
ported by water, or by land and water, 
on penalty of forfeiture thereof, be- 
tween points in the United States, in- 
cluding Districts, Territories, and posses- 
sions thereof embraced within the coast- 
wise laws, either directly or via a for- 
eign port, or for any port of the trans- 
portation, in any other vessel than a 
vessel built in and documented under the 
laws of the United States and owned by 
persons who are citizens of the United 
States, or vessels to which the privilege 
of engaging in the coastwise trade is ex- 
tended ey sections 18 or 22 of this 
Ac 7°" 


Coastwise Laws 
Not Extended to Panama 


It has been ascertained informally 
from the Bureau of Navigation, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, that relying upon an 
opinion of the Solicitor of that depart- 
ment to the effect that section 21 of the 
act of June 5, 1920, did not extend the 
coastwise laws of the United States to 
the Canal Zone but only to such of the 
territories and island possessions of the 
United States as were not included in 
section 4348, Revised Statutes, as 
amended by the act of May 12, 1906, the 


Canal Zone has not been considered as| 


under the coastwise laws of the United 
States as set forth in section 27 of the 
act of June 5, 1920, supra. 


By decision of October 16, 1926, A- 
15201, this office held that under the 
provisions of Section 4009, Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended by the Act of July 3, 
1926, 44 Stat. 900, providing for certain 
rates of payments to foreign and domes- 
tic vessels for the transportation of mail 
between the United States or its terri- 
tories or possessions and foreign coun- 
trie, between the United States and its 
possessions or its naval or military forces 
abroad, or between any such possessions 
or naval or military forces, payment for 
ocean transit of United States mail or 
foreign closed mail should be made at 
the rate provided for between the United 
States and its possessions and not at 
the rate provided for transit between 
the United States and a foreign port. 
See also in this connection decision of 


this office to you of August 14, 1926, A-| 


15193. 

Subdivision (b) of the said Section 
4009, Revised tSatutes, as amended by 
the Act of July 3, 1926, was specifically 
amended by Section 414 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928, to read as follows: 

“(b) The provisions of Subdivision 
(a) of this section shall not limit the 
compensation for transportation of mail 
which the Postmaster General may pay 
under contracts entered into in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Section 4007 


of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., Title! 


39, Sec. 652, Section 24 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920 (U. S. C., Title 46, 


| Sec. 880), or Title IV of the Merchant 


Marine Act, 1928.” 
American Sovereignty 
Not Controlling Factor 

Under this amendment the question as 
to whether the Canal Zone is or is not a 
territory or possession of the United 
States under the act of 1926 is no longer 


controlling, in so far as limiting pay- 
ments for the transportation of mail be- 


jtween domestic ports and ports of the 
|Canal Zone, the governing factor being 


whether or not a contract for the carry- 
ing of such mail may be entered into 
under Title IV of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1928. 


Section 401 of said act provides that | 
all mails of the United States carried | 


on vessels between ports between which 
it is lawful under the navigation laws 
for a vessel not documented under the 
laws of the United States to carry 


merchandise shall, if practicable, be car- | 


ried on vessels in respect of which a con- 


tract is made under such title, and sec- | 
tion 404, supra, authorized the Postmas- | 
ter General to enter into contracts for | 


the carrying of fails between such ports. 

It appears that the ports of the Canal 
Zone are not considered by the agencies 
of the Government charged with the en- 
forcement of the navigation laws of the 
United States as being included within 
or governed by the laws relating to the 
coastwise trade of the United States and 
that under the navigation laws of the 
United States vessels not documented 
under the laws of the United States are 
permitted to carry merchandise between 
ports of the United States and ports in 
the Canal Zone. 

‘That being the only requirement neces- 
sary under both sections 401 and 404 of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1928 for the 
entering into contracts for the carrying 
of mails under Title IV of that act, you 
are advised that the entering into such 
contracts as are referred to in your sub- 
mission is authorized. 


Cost of Coal to Railways 
Said to Decline in June 


The average cost to the railways of 
coal used as fuel for locomotives in 
June this year was $2.55 per net ton, 
as compared with $2.63 in June, 1927, 
according to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s monthly summary of rail- 
way fuel statistics. The average cost 
of fuel oil per gallon, was 2.49 cents as 
compared with 2.80 in June of last year. 

In the first six months of 1928 the 
railroads consumed 55,640,010 tons of 


‘coal at an average cost of $2.56 a ton, 
including direct freight charges, and, | 


165,075,886 gallons of fuel oil, at an av- 
erage cost of 2.56 cents, making their 
total cost for coal and oil $172,336,073, 
as compared with $191,063,857 in the 
corresponding period of 1927, 


Rate Hearings 
Scheduled by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Hearings in pending cases have been 
assigned by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission as follows: 

Finance Docket No. 6790,—Application 
Nicholas, Fayette & Greenbrier Railroad 
for authority to build a line in West Vir- 
ginia. September 14, Washington, D. C., 
Examiner R, R. Molster. 

No. 21167.—Hoosier Iron Works v, Detroit 
Toledo Shore Line Railroad et al. Septem- 
ber 22, Indianapolis, Ind., Examiner 
Binkley. 

Consolidated Southwestern Cases. No. 
13535 et al.—October 22, New Orleans, 
La., Examiner Bardwell. 

No. 20903.—Southwestern Broom Manufac- 
turing Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Reassigned for Septem- 
ber 25, Louisville, Ky., Examiner Pyle. 

Finance Docket No. 7091.—Joint application 
Milford Home Telephone Co, and Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Co. September 13, 
Washington, D. C., Examiner Tavis. 

Finance Docket No. 7084.—Finance Docket 

' No. 7084. Application of Pacific Tele- 
~hone & Telegraph Co., for certificate for 
acquisition of control of Consolidated 
Utilities Co. September 13, Washington, 
D. C., Examiner Davis. 

jInvestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3151.—Fertilizer and Materials between 
Mississippi Valley Territory and points 
north of the Ohio River. October 8, 
Washington, D. C., Examiner Berry. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3150.—Milling and mixing of grain and 
grain products at Chicago, Peoria and 
Pekin district stop-over #points. Septem- 
ber 28, Chicago, Ill., Examiners Johnston 
and Crowley. 


Suspensions 
aici san 
Proposed Changes 
| —in— 


| Railroad Rates 


1 


By an order just entered in Investiga- ‘ 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3158, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from September 1, 1928, until 
April 1, 1929, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in Supplement 
No. 4 to Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt 
Line Railroad Company’s I. C. C. No. 
86, Supplement No. 5, to Norfolk & 
| Western Railroad Company’s I. C. C. No. 


8188 and Supplements Nos 17, 18 and 19, 
to Agent J. H. Glenn’s I. C. C. No. A-622. 
The suspended schedules propose to in- 
crease the handling charges on green 
hides and sheep pelts at Virginia, South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports (east of Gulport, 
Miss.) from 2.5 to 3 cents per 100 pounds. 
By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3159, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission  sus- 
pended from September 1, 1923, until 
April 1, 1929, the operation of certain ~ 
schedules as published in Supplements 
Nos. 21 and 23 to Agent H. G. Toll’s 
tariff, I. C. C. No. 1189. The suspended 
schedules propose to cancel present joint 
through rates on battery separator ma- 
terial from points in California and 
other western States to points in eastern 
Canada, which would result in increases. 
By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3160, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
| suspended from September 1, 1928, un- 
{til April 1, 1929, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ment No. 11 to Agent H. G. Toll’s tariff 
I. C. C. No. 1199. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to increase the rates on hay, 
carloads, from origins in Arizona to Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
branch-line points in Kansas. 
| By an order just entered in Investiga- 
}tion and Suspension Docket No. 3157, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from September 1, 1928, until 
Aprii 1, 1929, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in Supplement 
No. 3 to Agent H. G. Toll’s tariff, I. C. 
C. No. 1201. The suspended schedules 
propose to restrict the application of 
present rates on ungilazed doors and 
other millwork articles to apply on such 
articles when manufactured from alder, 
'cedar, cottonwood, cypress, fir, hemlock, 
juniper, larch, pine, redwood and spruce 
only, which would result in higher com- 
bination rates upon shipments of un- 
glazed fir doors veneered with lauan 


installed a year 
ago now need 


replacing 


The best radio receiver 
cannot get distance or 
maintain normal quality 
and volume with worn- 
out tubes. Engineers 
| recommend a complete 
new set of RCA Radio- 
tronsat least oncea year. 
Old tubes should not be 
used with new. 


RCA 
Radiotron 


‘“*Radiotrons are the heart 
of your Radio Set” 
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Public Utilities 


Work of Trade Commission in Conducting, {Increased Savings 


Utilities’ Inquiry Is'Praised by Mr. Walsh : 


> 


Methods Commended 
By Montana Senator 


Investigation So Far Is De- 
clared to Have Been Effi- 
cient and Thorough. 
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vestigator, such as Professor Ripley, 
might be available. 


On introducing the resolution I ad- 
dressed the Senate, stressing the star- 
tling pace at which consolidations were 
being effected, the absorption of small 
independent plants and _ particularly 
those municipally owned, by the rela- 
tively few giant organizations, the 
furious competition between such to ex- 
tend the field of their operations through 
such acquisitions, the exorbitant prices 
paid for the properties being acquired, 
and the issuance of securities through 
the sale of which the purchase price was 
realized or the bankers advancing it re- 
imbursed—in an amount out of all pro- 
portion apparently to the value of the 
property represented by them. 


The filibuster with which the session 
referred to came to a close prevented 
consideration of the resolution during the 
life of the 69th Congress. It was re- 
introduced at the commencement of the 
session just ended, the propaganda fea- 
ture following the language of a resolu-; 
tion introduced some years ago by Sen- 
ator Norris of Nebraska. He _ had 
charged, in the course of the inter- 
minable debate on Muscle Shoals, that 
the General Electric Company is the 
power trust of which much had been 
said, and as a part of the strategy of 
the fight he has been waging for, lo, 
these many years to keep that great 
property upon which the Government has 
already spent upwards of $100,000,000 
out of the hands of selfish private in- 
terests, he secured the adoption of a 
resolution directing the Federal Trade 
Commission to inquire to what extent 
that company dominated the situation 
and what efforts power companies had 
made through the press or otherwise to 
influence opinion on the subject of public 
ownership of utilities engaged in the 
— of electricity for power and 
ight. 

Meanwhile reactionary influences had} 
been effective to affix a rider td a bill 
carrying appropriations for the Federal 
Trade Commission 
money, the expenditure of which was} 
by the bill authorized, should be used 
to conduct any inquiry by the Commis- 
sion except upon the joint request or} 
direction of both houses of Congress, | 
save such as related to violations of the | 
Anti-Trust Act, the rider being, in effect, | 
an amendment of the organic act of the 
Commission under which it was author- 
ized to prosecute inquiries upon the re- 
quest of either house—the purpose of 
the law being to make the Commission 
an agency through which either house 
might get information it could otherwise 
secure only by an investigation conducted 
by its committees under greater stress 
and less favorable conditions and with 
no trained staff such as the Commission 
could demand. 








Says Investigations 
Had Proven Embarrassing 


Investigations conducted by the Senate 
and by the Commission under its order 
had proven embarrassing in some quar- 
ters and the plain purpose of the rider | 
was to curb its disposition. to engage in 
or direct such—those suffering en cg 
with some reason, that the House, now| 
regarded as the less popular branch, | 
would be more amenable to their in-| 
fluence or more sympathetic with their} 
viewpoint. 

The same influence which led to the} 
rider, being in evidence with the re-| 
organized Commission, it sought the 
opinion of the Attorney General as to 
its power in the premises, in view of | 
the rider, and was by him advised that; 
it might inquire into the trust character 
of the General Electric, but not into the 
subject of propaganda. The pertinency | 
of this action to the subject in hand will} 
appear later. : 

It may properly be noticed there that 
the Commission reported that the Gen- 
eral Electric is not “the power trust” 
or a power trust; that it had diverted 
itself of all interest in its power hold- 
ings, which it had transferred to the 
Electric Bond and Share Co., confining | 
itself to the manufacture and sale of| 
electrical! machinery, equipment and ap- 
pliances. In its elaborate report, how- 
ever, the Commission traced the develop- 
ment of approximately a dozen great 
grouns controlling the electric power and 
light plants of the country, or, at least, 
all but an insignificant few—the tend-| 
ency toward complete unification being! 
made quite plainly apparent. 


Had Protection 
Of Two Classes in Mind 


An analysis of the financial set-up of 
the organizations more recently enter- 
ing the filed was not attempted. The 
relation of their capitalization to the 
value of the properties involved, the 
values back of their stock issues, the 
location of control through the voting 
power, and like important questions, 
were, prope:'y enough. considering the 
limitations of the resolution under which 
the Commission acted, only incidentally 
touched upon or were passed unnoticed. 

I had in mind the protection of two 
classes—the general public—the 17,000,- 
000 of homes in our country to which 
electric light is furnished—the consum- 
ers of electrical energy in industry, who 
would be burdened by excessive rates 
if they were fixed at figures that would 


providing that no} 


not detain us. At the instance of the 
adversaries of the resolution it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstat: 
Commerce, believed to be hostile, but 
that Committee, after a somewhat elabo- 
rate hearing, reported the: resolution fa- 
vorably with amendments of no particu- 
lar consequence. ‘ht due season it was 
adopted by the Senate, after being 
amended so as to provide that the in- 
vestigation should be carried on by the 
Federal Trade Commission instead of by 
a special commiitee of the Senate as 
was proposed. The debate on the amend- 
ment was easily the most spirited of the 
session, the argumept.in support of it 
being in its general tenor against any 
investigation and ,bringing to its sup- 
port the solid phalanx of those against 
an inquiry by whomsoever conducted. 
The Commission was virulently assailed 
by the opponents of the amendment and 
the prediction freely made that if it 
ever entered upon the-inquiry its work 
would be farcical,,jn. character. They 
did not fail to point out that as to the 
propaganda feature jhe.Commission had 
already decided thal it- was powerless 
and had so decided upon the advice of 
the Department of Justice, 
sistant Attorney General who wrote the 
opinion then being 4% member of the 
Commission. A conviction was generat 
among friends and foes that the result 
was a “triumph for the so-cailed power 
trust” and that no'‘inghiry of any mo- 
ment would be prosecuted. 
of the resolution in- particular were con- 
vinced that the mdvément to have a 
look-in was dead. The opponents of 
the resolution weré represented formi- 
dably before the Gommittee to which it 
was referred, by an, organization headed 
by George B. Cortelyou, once a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, and.an array of law- 
yers, chief among whom was Irvine L. 
Lenroot, lately retired as United States 
Senator from Wisconsin., Cortelyou’s or- 


ganization submitted a brief, lengthily| 


combatting the power of Congress and 
offering reasons why the investigatior. 
ought not to be prosecuted, signed by 
some 184 lawyers Hailing from every 
quarter of the Union. The debate was 


watched from the alléties of the Sen- | 
ate by as imposing & lobby as ever at-| 


tempted to influence the action of Con- 
gress. Its spokesmun boasted that it 
represented capital. aggregating $10,- 
000,000,000. Its general character and 
the means at its command were revealed 


!in the inquiry that followed. 


Misgivings as to Fate 
Of Inquiry Dissipated 


Whatever misgivings may have been 


felt concerning the fate of the investi-| 


gation at the hands of the Commission 
have, so far as it has proceeded, been 
altogether dissipated. It went to work 
promptly; apparently gave carte blanche 
to its economic division, the personnel 
of which is of high character, and 
measurably protected by the civil serv- 


ice law and rules, entrusted the taking: 
of testimony to one of its members, a} 


recent appointee, formerly associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of Arkan- 


sas and named as chief counsel to pre-| 
sent the material assembled by the ecc-} 


nomic division and to interrogate the 
witnesses a bright young lawyer from 
the State of Vermont. Honorable Robert 
E. Healy. It is due him to say that he 
has discharged his duties in a masterly 
manner and has rendered a service of 
inestimable value to his country. Al- 
together it is safe.to.say that a Senate 
committee could never, have done the 
job in the searching manner in which 
it has thus far been prosecuted, al- 
though perhaps its work would have at- 
tracted more widespread attention and 
been attended with greater notoriety. 
Perhaps the Commission may have been 
spurred by the unsparing criticism to 


which it had been subjected and deter-| 


mined to defeat the predictions so 
freely indulged in that’ would do noth- 
ing. Just how it’ overtime the effect 
of the opinion of the. Department of 
funds allotted to 


it to inquire 


the As-| 


The friends; 


Evidence Discussed 
In’ Address to Bar 


Publicity and Textbook Activi- 
ties of Power Organiza- 
tions Are Reviewed. 


a Senate Committee investigating the 
conduct of a primary. campaign in his 
State as a result of which his candi- 
date, though nominally elected, was de- 
nied a seat in the Senate. 

These committees or bureaus of in- 
formation are ostensibly instituted for 
the purpose of giving the public ac- 
curate information concerning the in- 
dustry they represent and to cultivate a 
more friendly relation between it and the 
|public. They do disseminate a vast 
amount of information, much of which 
is accurate and useful, but it admits of 
no doubt that the prime purpose for 
which they exist is to bring the corpora- 
tions responsible for their being into pop- 
ular favor, to secure the acceptance of 
the economic theories of their promo- 
ters, and to allay criticisb of the utili- 
ties, either generally or specifically, 
however well founded it may be. They 
specialize in combatting public owner- 
ship of utilities in general and of power 
and light enterprises in particular, The 
aggregate of the effort to refute the 
notion of the economic wisdom of pub- 
lic ownership of utilities as against 
private ownership is scarcely conceiv- 
able to the uninformed, and unless there 
is a dep-seated and general belief in 
the soundness of the theory of public 
ownership or a disposition to try it to 
escape what are believed to be the un- 
just exactions of the private corpora- 
tions furnishing power and light, no end 
of money is wasted by the agencies re- 
ferred to in their educational campaign. 

As a rule, the committees referred to 
get out a small weekly or monthly pa- 
per that is mailed to or otherwise passed 
into the possession of anyone likely to 
read it. A special effort is made to get 
it into the hands of teachers and into 
the schools, colleges and libraries. Press 
releases are prepared and sent to the 
newspepers and particularly to the 
country newspapers, boiler plates and 
mats are freely used. Often, perhaps 
generally, the committee, euphemisti- 
cally socalled, consists of one man with 
a stenographer and perhaps a helper. In 
most instances he is a man trained in 
the newspaper business, having a some- 
what intimate acquaintance with the 
|'owners and managers of the newspapers 
of his State. He makes tours among them 
from time to time to promote good will 
and to induce them to use the material 
sent by his committee or the like com- 
mittee of the N. E. L. A. or its sub- 
divisions. He visits the local managers 
of the utility companies and urges them 
to cultivate the editor and particularly 
to advertise in his paper. 


Importance of Local 


Advertising Em phasized 
Again and again the national organi- 





have stressed the importance, in con- 
nection with the work of the informa- 
tion bureaus, of having the local com- 
panies advertise in their home papers. 


of the N. E. L. A. told of its contem- 
| plating spending in the year 1927, in 
conjunction with its subsidiaries, allied 
associations and member companies $38,- 
000,000 in advertising. 

According to one Mullaney, who de- 


hand man, and who runs the Illinois 


! advertise annually to the extent of from 


co-workers entitled “Space-Grabbing.” 





ithe advertisement not infrequently de- 


| Justice that it could not use any of the| livers the press matter, in the nature of 
into| news or editorial comment prepared for 


propaganda has not been made clear, but| publication by the various bureaus or 


it was just that feature of the resolu-! committees, though as a rule it goes out 


tion to which it addressed itself with! by mail. They are, however, from time 


commendable 


I 


vigor—revealing 


: , condi-| to time spurred froin above to activity 
lons as startling as they are sinister.) in getting space for matter regarded as 
t was disclosed that the Cortelyou or-! important. 


A letter is found in the 


ganization, known ‘asthe Joint Com-j record from the president of the N. £. 
mittee of National Utility Associations,|L. A. directed to all presidents, vice 


comprised of representatives of and sup-| presidents, and managers asking them 
ported by the National Electric Light | to see that a certain editorial in Collier’s 


Association, the American Gas Associa- | Weekly is reproduced in full or in part 


tion and the American Electric Railway | in “your” newspapers, the possessive ! 


Association, having existed in an inac- 
tive way prior thereto, was reorganized 
immediately prior to June 1, 1927, when 
it set up an office-in Washington in 
charge of a utility- lawyer, lobbyist, Jo- 
siah T. Newcomb, under Mr. Cortelyou, 
and raised a fund of $400,000 primarily 
to defeat the so-called Walsh resolution 
and incidentally to block the proposed 
Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam bills. 
It might be said that each of the three 
great associations standing sponsors for 
the Joint Committee include among their 
members a very large proportion of the 
corporations pursuing the business in- 
dicated by their titles,:respectively, and 
practically all the leading corporations 
in those lines. Not vain was the boast 
of the pretentious nature of the backing 
of the Committee. Of the stupendous 


sum put at its command it had spent, | 


when the session came to an end, some- 
thing over $300,000. 

If the implications from what has been 
related seem appalling, they sink into 


relative insignificance: in the light of the 
further disclosures from unwilling wit- 


nesses upon the prodding of inquisitor 
Healy armed with documentary evidence 
assembled by his, investigators. 


Reviews Activities. . 


Of Information ‘Bureaus 
The three great adsociations mentioned 


provide a return upon a fictitious capi-| Work in conjunction in influencing public 
talization, on the one hand, and, on the}°Pinion, but the primacy seems to be 


other, the investors in the securities of 


assumed by and is accorded to N. E. L. 


‘\ consideration and before the Committee 


the utilities, peddled through house-to-|A., which represents 90 per cent of the 
house canvassers, whose just expecta-| electrical energy generated in the United 
tions would be defeated were the issues} States. It operates through at least 
unjustifiable in amount ‘and the rates/eight committee, cooperating with edu- 
kept at the figures at which they should} cational institutions, , customer-owner- 
be maintained—namely, such as would! ship, information organizations, indus- 
afford a fair return and no more than a/| trial relations, manufacturers, advertis- 
fair return on the capital actually in-|ing, public speaking, relations with fi- 
vested in the property in use. nancial institutions and’ women’s clubs. 
Some interesting questions concerning| The country is divided’ into 12 districts, 
the power of either house of Congress|each having its own committees of like 
to. prosecute such an inquiry as was pro-| character. Organizations similar in na- 
posed or to legislate on the subject to} ture exist in 38 States, all of which have 
which it would be addressed were raised| their so-called committee or bureau of 
in the debate which ensued upon the] information. They are‘for the most part 
resolution coming before the Senate for! patterned after the Illinois organization 
onan by Samuel Insull, lately given 


to which it was referred, but they need/ some additional unenviable notoriety by 


| 


| 


“your” carrying an implication some- 
what stronger than friendly or amenable. 
It is the rule, perhaps the well-nigh in- 
variable rule, that press matter so 
originating carries a memorandum indi- 
cating its source, but the fact so noted 
is rarely made apparent in the article 
as published which is not infrequently 
copied by other papers ignorant of its 
real origin, being attributed to the pa- 
per from which it is quoted. 

The measure of success that has at- 
tended this method of educating the pub- 
lic through the press is indicated by 
the statement of the director of the New 
England Bureau of Public Service In- 
formation that material sent out by it 
and published in 1922 occupied space 
equal to 56% pages of the Boston Herald. 
In that connection he comments as fol- 
lows: “One of the most interesting and 
valuable results we have so far obtained 
has been the number of editorials pub- 
lished in many of the leading newspa- 
pers in New England where our maie- 
rial has been directly reprinted in the 
editorial columns or taken as a text for 
favorable comment on public utility 
problems.” 

In Ohio, in one year, matter from 
the utilities news bureau, went into the 
papers of the State to the extent of 
16.584-colmn inches, equivalent to 921 
solid newspaper columns, as shown by a 
check-up on 300 papers; the total 
amount of space “grabbed,” to use the 
expression of Mullariey of the Illinois 


Committee, being estimated at twice|banks amounted to $65,777,383 as com-!System together with a list of the banks 
pared to $64,090,854 in June and $58,-,to which per--:ission was granted to exer- 


that amount. 


Methods of Combatting 


Private Ownership Shown 

As heretofore indicated, the superi- 
ority of private over public ownership 
of utilities is a never-ending topic of 
discussion in the material thus sent out-—— 
much of it dealing with the question di- 
rectly, more leading to the same end 
by. indirection. 

Thus the reduction in rates that has 
come through the development of the in- 
dustry since its crude beginning is dwe!t 
upon and the contention reiterated that 
because rates are fixed, or at least sub- 
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zation or the speakers sent out by it 


A letter or report from one in the plans | 


scribes himsel as Samuel Insull’s right 
|committee on information, the utilities 


$25.000,000 to $30,000,000—a statement 
made.by him in a speech delivered to his 


The same local manager who places 


hown by Reserve 
District of Dallas 


Loans and Investments to 
Member Banks Reach High- 
est Level on Record on 


August 1. 

Loans and investments of member 
banks of the Eleventh Federal Reserve 
District reached the highest level on rec- 
ord August 1, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas announced September 1 in its 
monthly review ‘of conditions in the dis- 
trict. The full text of the bank’s state- 
ment dealing with finanaial situation in 
the district follows: 

Debits to individual accounts at prin- 
cipal cities in the Eleventh District de- 
clined seasonably in July from those in 
June. However, they were greater than 
in the corresponding month of last year. 
July charges at banks in these centers 
aggregated $794,590,000 which was 7.6 
per cent less than in the previous month 
but 3.5 per cent above those in July, 1927. 

Following an increase in June, accept- 
ances executed by accepting banks in 
ithis district and outstanding at the close 
of the month reflected a decline at the 
end of July and were below those on 
July 31, last year. The volume of ac- 
iceptances executed and outstanding on 
July 31 amounted to $2,507,776 as com- 
pared to $4,195,919 a month earlier and 
$3,600,791 on the corresponding date of 
1927. Acceptances executed against im- 
port and export transactions. declined 
lfrom $1,544,996 on June 30 to $657,557 
on July 31, and those based on the do- 
mestic shipment and storage of goods 
from $2,650,923 to $1,850,219. 

Loans and Investments. 

Loans and investments of member 
i banks in selected cities of the Eleventh 
District reached the highest level on 
record on August 1. Amounting to 
$459,664,000 on that date, loans and in- 
vestments of these banks were $8,592,000 
greater than on July 3 and exceeded 


year by $59,885,000. Investments 
United States securities amounted 
$85,786,000 as compared to $80,853,000 
a month earlier and $62,868,000 a year 
ago. 
bonds aggregated $40,122,000 as against 
$38,272,000 on July 3 and $28,234,000 on 
August 3, 1927. 

Loans on corporated securities which 
stood at $86,088,000 reflected a decline 
of $278,000, however, they were $10,551,- 
000 greater than last year. Commercial 
loans amounted to 
against $241,876,00 on July 3, and $230,- 
| 233,000 on the corresponding date of 
1927. Net demand. deposits declined 
$5,554,000, whereas, time deposits rose 
$1,873,00. As compared to a year ago, 
however, net demand deposits were $15,- 
383,00 greater and time deposits were 
$21,909,000 larger. Despite the decline 
in combined deposits during the month, 
reserves of these banks with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank rose $1,200,000. Their 
bills payable and rediscounts with this 
|bank increased from $6,925,000 on July 
3 to $19,513,060 on August 3 and were 
$13,409,000 greater than a year ago. 


was 88 per cent, the same as on August 
3 last year, and compares with 86 per 
cent on July 3 of the current year. 
Review of Savings Deposits. 
Savings deposits of banks operating a 
savings department and located in the 
Eleventh District which amounted to 
$133,828,122 on July 21, reflected a de- 
cline of 1.3 per cent as compared to a 
month earlier but 10.0 per cent greater 
than on the corresponding date last 
year. There were 277,838 accounts carried 
at 81 of these banks at the close of the 
month as compared to 276,893 on June 
30 and 258,033 on July 31, 1927. 
Combined deposits of member banks 
in the Eleventh District which amomttnted 
|to $884,601,000 on July i1, reflected an 
increase of $17,244,000 over those on 


than on July 27 a year ago. Although the 
net demand deposits of these banks in- 
creased $3,977,000 during the four week 


bined deposits over last month was due 
to the expansion in time deposits which 
rose $13,267,000. 


loans to member banks in the Eleventh 
|Federal Reserve District in July. Bor- 
rowings of member banks from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank rose from $9,326,563 


represented an increase on the latter date 
of $15,517,018 over those on July 31, 
1927. A further gain was noted during 
the first half of August and on August 
8 total loans to member banks which ag- 
since September 24, 1923. On August 
$29,637,609; however, they were $18,157,- 
411 greater than a year ago. While bor- 
rowings of country banks increased sub- 


greater part of the gain was due to a 
further large expansion of loans to re- 
serve city banks whose _ borrowings 
throughout the period constituted by far 
the majority of total loans. There were 
; 180 borrowing banks on July 31 as com- 
jpared to 137 a month earlier and 210 on 
July 31, 1927. 


Total of Bills Held. 


Due entirely to the gain in loans to 
member banks, total bills held rose from 





276.67 on July 31, distributed as follows: 

A further deciine was shown in the 
net circulation of Federal reserve notes 
during the month. Standing at $29,611,- 
005 on July 31, Federal reserve notes in 
actual circulation reflected a decline of 
| $740,540 from a month earlier and were 
| $6,909,150 less than a year ago. The 
daily average reserve deposits of member 


795,984 in July last year. 


The past month witnessed an increase }ing August 31, were announced by the 


‘in the business mortality rate in the 
Eleventh Federal Reserve District. There 
were 54 failures during July with indebt- 
edness of $1,072,218 as compared to 46 
defaults in June that owed $539,916 and 
27 failures in the corresponding month 
last year with liabilities of $273,924. 
While there was a considerable increase 
as compared to both periods in the in- 
debtedness involved, the rate was not 
comparatively high as it will be remem- 
bered that the liabilities of defaulting 
firms in June this year and July last 


year were the lowest of any month in|tional Bank, Lebanon, Ind. 


their respective years, 


those on the corresponding date of last } 
in | 
to | 


Their holdings in other stocks and } 


$243,968,000 as| 


stantially during the past six weeks, the | 


period, the majority of the gain in com- | 


A considerable, increase was shown in|} 


|they did in the prewar year 1913—the 
| figure 


leet z0.|when we make all due allowances for 
ratio of loans to net demand deposits | 


jof the war.. 


!couraging aspect, since these large iim- 
{ports reflect the activity characterizing 


ifrom Germany reached 2,500,000 tons, 
June 13 and were $102,921,000 greater | 


;much to be desired. Discontent and even 
on June 30 to $25,965,605 on July 31, and} 





jthat wages are still more or less out 


| general economic advance. 
gregated $30,774,485 were the highest | 





| 


- ‘nearly all her mercantile marine, has 
15 these loans had declined slightly to} 


the total 
| planes was 6,200,000 miles, nearly four- 
}teen times the mileage 
'four years earlier. 
$23,296,148.52 on June 30 to $36,628,- | 


‘Reserve Board Announces 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the «ose 
of business August 30, as made public September 1, 1928 


Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year. 
$51,548 ,363.01 
39,374,494.09 
50,182,545.49 


Corresponéing 
Period 
RECEIPTS. Fiscal Yr. 19 

Customs .. 
Income tax J 
Misc. internal revenue .. 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal . Wear 808s 
RUURRONE 6.6600 venw vc deeds 
Railroad securities ..... 
All others . newaues. 
Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- I 
vestment) has 4,476,265.29 4,637,813.80 10,288,449.62 11,032,391.88 | 
Proceeds sale of 
PrGper ee FeFe wise, 
Panama Canal tolls, ete. 
Receipts from miscella- 
neous sources credited 
direct to appropriations 
Other miscellaneous ... 


This Month. 
$50,333,398.86 
33,895,001.33 
52,472,308.34 


Fiscal Yr. 1929. 
$95,924,182.16 
66,498 289.89 
102,478,587.59 


28. 


27,424.92 
10,000,000.00 
26,226,866.63 


26,22 


132,662.79 


53,424.92 
10,028,970.02 
30,099,391.59 

239,461.52! 


10,000,000.00 
294,274.68 
41,265.10 


10,019,359.57 
959,803.81 


113,747.74 


surplus 
807,780.88 
2,674,891.27 


286,672.10 
2,342,208.46 


2,482,343.90 


4,254, 


1,120,676 
4,418,115.37 | 


905.82 
1,090,167.56 


11,594,678.85 


167,680,032.16 


306,753.72 


13,564,264.45 


2,185,812.91 
28,338,095.60 


818,348.63 
29,792,810.06 | 
Total ordinary .. 198,680,069.46 322,538,578.61 372,599,928.75 


of expenditures 


252,029,474.42 


128,268,458.48 


Excess 51,868,804.43 


EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refund customs bi 
Refund Internal revenue 
Postal deficiency . 
Panama Canal Rin 

Op. in Spec. Accounts— 
Railroads . aie eth a¥-5, 9 
War Finance Corp. . 
Shipping Board . sce 
Alien property funds 


174,145,090.47 
5,090,031.87 
.595,535.20 
689,424.49 
10,000,000.00 
719,713.11 


169,505,137.41 344,467,640.75 32 
5,012,487.08 21,096,182.64 
1,433,072.43 3,303,408.31 
15,588,991.40 24,640,827.67 
8,000,000.00 10,000,000.00 
797,720.81 1,321,155.57 — 


*21,924.21 43,430.63 *14,038.89 
*48 (763.35 122,799.72 *153,712.11 
1,776,724.98 2,283 ° 8,535,478.02 
53,898.52 29 44,381.11 »oé 
Adj. service cert. fund *141,210.52 *1,297,740.34 12 9.30 \ 25,462.30 | 
tCivil-Service ret. fund *4,295.21 246,466.07 20,035,701.04 128,525.00 | 
Invest. of.trust funds— | 
Govt. Life Insurance 4,488,804.32 4,699,312.06 10,040,475.32 10,798,608.5 
D. C. Teachers” Retirem’t ; \ 187,876.45 222,700 
tFor. Serv. Retirement 197,600.00 146,906 
Gen. R. R. Contingent .. 60,097.85 11,082.57 | 
| 
401,795,783.57 | 


*1,5 


*93.75 


*12,539.03 *61,498.26 


213,330,490.64 





438,892,003.03 


Total ordinary 207,017,223.89 


135,665,550.00 
10,500.00 


Sinking fund 8§2,618,000.00 


trees 43,460,650.00 
Forfeitures, gifts, ete. .. 


21,000.00 


52,260,650.00 
21,000.00 | 
52,281,650.00 | 


43,481,650.00 


Total 6,050.00 


or er 


35,67 


82,618,000.00 





990 nF 


Total expenditures $295,948,490.64 $250,498,873.89 $574,568,053.03 33.57 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July 

*Excess of credits (deduct). 

{The figures for the month include $71,593.42 and for the fiscal year 1929 to date 
$130,811.18 accrued discount on war-savings.certificates of matured series, and for | 
the corresponding periods last year the figures include $122,348.06 and $256,438.89, | 

ively. | 

iThe amount of the appropriations available July 1, 1928, of $19,950,000 for the 

Civil Service retirement and disability fund and $213,000 for the Foreign Service retire- | 

ment fund were invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June} 

30, 1933, in accordance with the procedure already established for investments for |} 

account of the Adjusted Service certificate fund. Variations in working cash balance | 
account for any difference in amounts charged above. 


$454,077,4 


are included. | 








Financial Recovery | Foreign Exchange | 
In Germany Is Shown | x. vox, sec cto Facto 


New York, Sept. 1—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upo» merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and! 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgiur’ (belga) 
SUMBETID GOE) ..oiss ss cwaes cece 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) . 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 


Ability to Organize Eco- 
nomic Forees Is Declared 
To Be Aid to Nation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tions account) were nearly three times 
as large as they were in 1924, on a 
quantity basis. It is a rather startling 
fact that the German domestic exports 


in 1927 had a greater dollar value than 14.0796 


13.9055 
00.7197 
02.9624 
26.6815 
485.2784 
02.5173 
03.9040 
23.8259 
01.2940 
40.0883 
17.4207 
05.2368 
26.6796 


being 
about 


nearly $2,428,000.000, 
against $2,405,000,000. Even 
price advances, German’s export sales 
are not very far from the volume that 
they had reached before the outbreak 


While Germany’s excess of jmports; 
over exports may be disquieting to a 
certain degree, it has at least one en- 


$102,029 35! 


YEARLY 
INDEX 





20.440.910.19| minor civil divisions of the State. 
3,411,066.01| 1926 the comparative per capita for op- 
30,437,314.16| eration and maintenance of general de- 
8,000,000.00 | nartments was $10.42, and in 1918, $7.25. 
1,480,809.75 | The payments for operation and main- 
37,270.89 tenance of public service enterprises in 
*#246,901.12| 1927 amounted to $107,503; interest on 
5,322,304.52 | debt, $4,310,218, and outlays for perma- 
3.18/nent improvements, $20,993,112. 





Poland (zioty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (pes. ‘a) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
China (Chefoo tael) 
China (Henkow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tietsin or Peiyang dollars) 
| China (Yuan dollar) 
india (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (S. S.) (dol 
Canada ‘dollar) .... 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 


11.2070 
04.5089 
00.6113 
16.6119 


German industry. 


The industrial recovery of Germany is 
being stimulated by the German organ- } 
izing genius, the achievements of Ger- 
man science, the improved industrial 
equipment, and the rapid progress of ef- 
ficiency in production and the effective | 
marshaling of economic forces. 

During the first half of the ‘present 
year, exports of heavy iron and steel 


‘ 
E 50 
65.9583 
64.5089 
67.7083 
49.7857 
4°.6000 
46.7916 
46.4583 
36.2939 
15.7208 
56.0000 
100.0512 
99.9812 
47.7125 
99.8062 
95.799 1 
11.9279 
12.0743 
102.3569 
97.9900 


while imports were only a little more 
than 1,000,000 tons. It this rate of busi- 
ness continues through December, the 
net German exports of this class of mer- 
chandise should be 65 per cent greater 
in 1928 than in 1927. 

Prosperity prevails in the potash, elec- | 
trie, paper, leather, lignite, and toy 
trades, but in textiles, coal, and (tem- 
porarily, at least) in chemicals, less fav- | 
orable conditions are reported. 

The labor situation in Germany leaves |. 
lion motor vehicles are owned in Ger- 
a certain degree of menace are discern-| many today, against 152,000 five years 
ible ix the ranks of German workmen, | ago. : 
springing apparently from the feeling; ‘phese facts show that, despite a num 


ber of undeniably adverse factors and 
unfavorable conditions that still await 
solution, Germany has been remarkably 
successful in “coming back” since the 
desperate days of the period 1918-1923. 


of line with living costs and the country’s 


Germany, after the postwar loss of 


now rebuilt this to 70 per cent of its 
prewar size, possessing today more than 
3,500,000 gross tons of shipping and 
again ranking high as a maritime natior 
of the world. Germany is reestablishing 
her worldwide services with modern and 
economical ships. Her shipping lines 
have effected nunierous amalgamations, 
larger companies absorbing smaller ones 
for the purpose of eliminating competi- 
tive services and gaining control of 
feeder lines, 

Advancing in civil aviation, last year 
distance flown by German 





recorded only 
The German State 
Railways last year carried 25 per cent 
more freight than in 1926. Half a mil- 





Changes in Member Banks 


The following changes in the State 
bank membership of the Federal >serve 


cise trust powers during the week end- 


Federal Reserve Board September 1: 

Absorption of Nonmember Banks: The 
Bank of United States, New York, N. Y., 
has absorbed the Cosmopolitan Bank und 
the Bronx Borough Bank, both of New 
York, N. Y., nonmembers. 

Voluntary Withdrawal: Huston Bank- 
ing Company, Blandinsville, Ill. 

Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: Tuxedo National Bank, Tuxedo, 
N. Y.; Merchants National Bank, Allen- 
town, Pa. (Supplemental); Hyde Park 
National Bank, Chicago, Ill.; First Na- 
(Confirma- 
tory). 


| 
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Finance 


State Expenditures 


Of Michigan Exceed 


Revenues for Year 


Cost Per Capita of Governs 
ment in 1927 Was Higher 
Than in Preceding 
Year. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced a summary of the financial sta 


.|tisties of the State of Michigan for the 


fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, The 
per capita figures for 1927 are based on 
an estimated population of 4,443,000. The 
full text of the Department’s statement 


| follows: 


The payments for operation and main- 


oe {tenance of the general departments of 
81,477,504.82 | Michigan 
| $11.84 per capita. 
2,290,115.16| 879, apportionments for education to the 


amounted to $52,610,366, or 
This includes $16,473,- 


In 


The total payments, therefore, for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 


g| partments and public service enterprises, 
| for interest and outlays were $78,021,199. 


The totals include all payments for the 
year, whether made from current rev- 
enues or from the proceeds. of bond 
issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $22,658,709 was for highways, 
$6,918,611 being for maintenance and 
$15,740,098 for construction. 


Receipts Nearly Equal Outlays. 
The total revenue receipts were $77,- 


| 455,784, or $17.43 per capita. This was 
| $20,427,697 more than the total payments 


of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, but $565,- 
415 less than the total payments includ- 
ing those for permanent improvements. 

Property and speciai txxes revresented 
49.5 per cent of the total revenue for 
1927, 50 per cent for 1926, and 60.2 
per cent for 1918. The increase in the 
amount of property and special taxes 
collected was 167.4 per cent from 1918 
to 1926 but there was a decrease of 1.7 
per cent from 1926 to 1927. The per 
capita property and special taxes were 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 7.] 


Decline Shown in Debits 
To Individual Accounts 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week 
ending August 29, made public by the 
Board September 1, aggregated $13,471,- 
880,000, or 6 per cent below the total of 
$13,555,449,000 reported for the preced- 
ing week, and 11.1 per cent above the 
total for the week ending August 31, 
1927. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which frgures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $12,- 
810,465,000, as compared. with $12,809,- 
850,000 for the preceding week and $11,- 
449,616,000 for the week ending Au- 
gust 31, 1927. 





A necessity to 
importers 


The Equitable’s Import Letter 
of Credit has these well-defined 
advantages: 


1. Makes it unnecessary for a foreign 
manufacturer to investigate the 
standing of an American importer. 


- Enables an importer to buy from 
fofteign merchants who demand cash 
on shipment. 


Helps secure the acceptance of ad- 
vance orders, 

Our Import Letter of Credit is 
only one of our many means of 
facilitating the transaction of in- 
ternational business. 


3. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. ¥. 
District Representatives 

Philadelphia 
Atlanta Chicago 


Baltimore 
San Francisce 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


@ 


Insuring Insurance 


An American Appraisal will es- 
tablish for you the insurable 
value of your property, will clas- 
sify it in accordance with your 
insurance requirements, and 
will equip you with complete 
data with which to prepare an 
immediate and accurate proof 
of loss in the event of fire. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 
Washington—820 Albee Bldg. 
A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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Patents 


Examiner Reversed 


And Claims Allowed 


{ 
| 
| 


For Clothing Ticket 


| | 

> oe 39 a + | 

Patent Issued for “Shade” ) wri 1%. Burcuus, Receiver orthe defendant recovers on his counter- |Decision Allows Inventor to 
First NATIONAL BANK OF EXCELSIOR 


and “Garment” Com- | 
bination in Single 
Unit. 


EX PARTE SCHLEGELMILCH. APPEAL No. 
633, Board OF APPEALS OF THE” PAT- 
ENT OFFICE. 
Patent No. 1682540 was issued August 

28, 1928, to William M. Schlegelmilch, 

for clothing tickets, on application No. 

86156, filed February 5, 1926. Joseph 

Reed Littell for applicant. 

The decision of the Examiner rejecting 
claims 5, 6 and 7, directed to the use of 
a combination of a ‘‘shade” or “joker” , 
ticket and a garment ticket in one ticket 
unit where the prior practice was to use 
separate “shade” or “joker” tickets and 
garment tickets, Was reversed. 

Two Causes of Rejection. 

The rejection, based on the ground of 
aggregation, and lack of proper and pat- 
entable cooperation between the two 
types of tickets, was not sustained, the 
case being held similar to that decided 
in Cincinnati Traction Co. v. Pope, 210 
F. R. 443, wherein a claim for a transfer 
ticket was sustained. 

The rejection on prior art was also noi 
sustained, it being found that this art 
showed only final garment tickets and 
not the ticket units including both 
“shade” or “joker” tickets and garment 
tickets. 


| 


Rejections and Renewal. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Henry 
and Landers) follows: 

This is an Appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 5,6 and 7. Claim 5 is re- 
produced for illustrative purposes: | 

“5. An improved ciothing ticket unit, 
comprising in initially integral and com- 
bined and separable xssociation two dis- 
tinct sets of individual tickets, one set 
constituting all the “‘shade” or “joker” 
tickets which are to be attached by the 
cutter for temporary identification of the 
cut pattern parts of a complete suit or 
garment, and the other set constituting | 
all the garment tickets which are to be 
attached by the tailor for final identifica- 
tion of the respective finished parts of 
a complete suit or gar: ment, and the other | 
set constituting all the garment tickets 
which are to be attached by the tailor 
for final identification of the respective 
finished parts of the made-up suit or 
garment when the temporary pattern 
tickets are removed, all of the tickets of 
both sets bearing a corresponding iden- 
tifying data and the temporary “shade” 
or “joker” pattern tickets being also 
identified and distinguished in differen- 
tiation from the final garment tickets, 
whereby there is initially assembled in a 
composite unit all the differential tem- 
porary pattern tickei« and final garmeni 
tickets used in both the pattern cutting 
and complete make-up of a finished suit 
or garment.” 

The reference relied upon is: Knorr, | 
1562528, December 14, 1920. The Exam- | 
iner cites the decision, ex parte Smith. 
148 O. G., in support of one ground of 
his rejection. 

Clothing Ticket Unit. 

The thing claimed is a clothin& ticket 
unit intended for use in the manufacture | 
ot ready-made clothing. Appellant states 
that two kinds of tickets are employed 
during the manufacture of ready-made 
clothing, so-called “shade” or “joker” 
tickets and final garment tickets. The 
“joker” or “shade” tickets are applicd by 
the cutter to the varieus parts of the sev- 
eral garments making up a suit, and the 
fina] garments tickei= are applied by the 
tailor to the completed garments. 

Heretofore the cutter selected from a 
mass of “shade’ ’or “joker” tickets, those 
indicating the proper shade, and affixed 
them to the various parts of the gar- 
ments making up a complete suit. The | 
cutter also selected a mass of final or 
garment tickets the proper tickets for 
the complete garmenis of a suit and sent 
them with the ticketec garment portions 
to the tailor. When the garments mak- 
ing up a suit were completed, the “shade” | 
or “joker’ ‘tickets were removed and the 
final or garment tickets were atached to} 
the respective garments making up the 
complete suit. 

It is pointed out in the specification 
and brief on appeal that more or less dif- 
ficulty was encountered in selecting from 
masses of tickets the proper “shade” ot 
“joker” tickets and the tickets fer the 
completed garments. also there was al- 
Ways the liability of getting the tickets | 
mixed, with the result that the tickets 
for one garment or part of a garment 
would not correspond to the tickets for | 
other garments of the suit. 

Expedition of Work. 

Appellant proposes to expedite the se- 
lection and application of the “shade” 
or “joker” tickets to the garment parts 
by the cutter and the final tickets to the 
complete garments by the tailor by form- 
ing ticket units made up of connected | 
but separable “shade” or “joker” tickets 
and final garment tickets, thus avoiding 
the necessity of selecting from a mass of 
tickets the various tickets required by 
the cutter and the taiior. 4 

The “shade” or “joker” tickets are dif- | 
ferentiated from the final garment | 
tickets, specifically by size and location | 
on the ticket unit. Two “shade” or 
“joker” tickets occupy a similar space | 
transversely of the ticket unit to that 
occupied bya single final garment ticket. 

The Examiner rejects the appealed 
claims as being for aggregations and | 
also as uninventive over the Knorr pat- | 
tent. Touching the rejection based on 
agregation, it is the view of the Exam- 
ner, as we understand his position, that 
there is no proper and patentable co- 
operation between the “shade” or “joker” 
tickets and the final garment tickets. 

Ex parte Smith, supra, is cited as 
authority for this rejection. The cited 
decision held that there was no patent- | 
able cooperation between various inde- 

enden™® machines mounted on a common 
ase. We think the Gecision in question 
does not support a re 
pealed claims. 

It seems to us that there is as high a 
degree of cooperation in the instant case | 
as there was in the transfer ticket case, | 
Cincinnati Traction Cu. v. Pope, 210 F. R. | 
443, wherein a claim for a transfer ticket | 
was sustained. It is our view that the 
rejection on the ground of aggregation 
cannot be sustained. 

Claims Are Sustained. 

With respect to the rejection of the 
claims as lacking invention over the | 
Knorr patent, we notc that this patent 1s | 
mot concerned with ‘‘shade” or “joker” 
tickets, but only witn the final garment | 


jection of the ap- | 


.were dealing with the employe 


‘were received by the bank. 


| No. 6464 admits the allogations 


i terest thereon from October 7, 
ithe rate of 8 per cent, and as to the 
{second count to judgment for $250, with 


| ticket 


‘tion it is our 
lignore the result effected by the asso- | 
ciation in a ticket unit of both “shade” | 


| the 


igarment tickets. 


| Bank Is Found to Be Liable for De 


Radio 


posits 


Delivered to Its Employe and Embezzled 


Recipient of Money Is Held to Have Represented Institu- 
tion in Dealings W ith Depositors. 


Sprincs, Mo., Puaintirr, Vv. T. J. 

MONTGOMERY, DEFENDANT; SAME V. 

ALEX RICHARDS AND T. J. MONT- 

GOMERY, DEFENDANTS; ANNA M. 

MONTGOMERY, PLAINTIFF, V. First 

NATIONAL BANK _ OF _ EXCELSIOR 

Springs, Mo., AND W. L. BUECHLE, 

RecEIVEeR. Nos. 6464, 6465, AND 6548, 

District COURT FOR THE WESTERN 

DistrRicT OF MISSOURI. 

The three cases were decided together. 
In the first two, the receiver of the bank 
brought actions to recover upon promis- 
sory notes executed in favor of the bank. 
In counterclaims of the defendants in 
these two actions and in the suit of the 
plaintiff in the third action, set-offs were 
interposed and recovery sought of 
amounts alleged to have been delivered 
to the bank and misappropriated by an 
employe. 

The court allowed the counterclaims 
in the first two suits and gave judg- 
ment for the plaintiff in the third suit. 
The claims of the plaintiff in the first 
two cases were admitted by the de- 
fendants. 


In discussing the nature of the coun- 


terclaims and the third suit, the court 
explained that it was established by the 
evidence that customers of the bank de- 


livered to an employe various sums for} 


the purpose of investment, it being rep- 
resented to them. by the employe and 
understood by them that the sums so 
delivered would be invested in paper ap- 
proved by the bank and by Government 
bank examiners. 


Employe Planned 


To Embezzle, Funds 


The employe planned to convert the 
money to his own use. He, however, 
never had the intention that the custom- 
ers should have any other impression 
than that they were dealing with the 
bank. The court found that they did 
have this impression, and not that they 
in his 
individual capacity. 

The employe misappropriated the 
money and never entered the different 
sums upon the books of the bank. 

The court found that the various sums 
were delivered not to the employe in 
his individual capacity but to the bank 
through him as its agent, and that they 
The cus- 
tomers, therefore, it was held, were en- 
titled to recover the sums so delivered. 

The fact that the bank was not au- 
thorized to engage in a trust business 
or to receive special deposits or to pur- 
chase or procure notes for investment 


by others did not constitute a good de- 


fense of the bank, it was held. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Otis follows: 

These three cases may be considered 
and disposed of together. They were 


| heard by the court without juries, juries 
| having been waived by stipulation of the 


parties. 
Receiver Sues 


‘On Two Notes 


Case No. 6464 is a suit in two counts, 


by William L. Buechle, as Receiver of 
the First National Bank of 


fendant, one for $100.01 (the balance 
due upon a note after certain offsets are 
allowed) and the other for $250. In this 


| case the defendant has a counterclaim in 


five counts, each count of the counter- 
claim asking judgment against the 
plaintiff for a different sum, the total 
demanded in the several counts being 
$15,200. 

Case No. 6465 is a suit by William L. 
Buechle, as Receiver of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
upon a note executed in favor of that 
bank by the defendant in the sum of 
$2,000, upon which certain payments 
were made and as to which an offset has 


| been allowed, judgment being asked for 


In this case the defendant 
identical with that 


$1,172.45. 
has a counterclaim 
in case lNo. 6464. 
Case No. 6548 originally was 
tuted by the wife of the defendant in 


cases Nos, 6464 and 6465, in the Circuit! 
Court of Clay County, Missouri, which! 


thereafter was removed to this court. 
In this case the plaintiff in a petition in 
two counts asks judgment against the 
defendant for a total sum of $1,200. The 
counts of the plaintiff’s petition in this 
case are identical in character with the 
several counts of the defendant’s 
counterclaims in cases Nos. 6464 and 
6465. 

The answer of the defendant in case 
of the 
unless 
on his 


Therefore, 
recover 


petition. 
should 


plaintiff’s 
the defendant 


| counterclaim, the plaintiff is entitled to 
; judgment as 


to the first count of his 
petition in the sum of $100.01, with in- 
1924, at 


interest thereon from December 29, 
1924, at the rate of 8 per cent. 


Likewise in case No. 6465, in which 


the answer admits the allegations of the; 


plaintiff’s petition, the plaintiff, unless 


tickets. The Examiner expresess the 


opinion that the method or manner of | 


use of appellant’s clothing ticket unit 


has nothing to do with the question of | 


patenability. 
If appellant were claiming a method of 


doing business or a method of cutting | 


and making ready-made garments this 
argument would have greater force. But 


what appellant is claiming is a clothing! 
structural | 
of these] 
characteristics an improved resuit is se-! 


unit having certain 
characteristics and by reason 


cured in the cutting and making of gar- 


, ments. 


In considering the question of inven- 
view that we should not 


or “joker” and final garment tickets. 
That association, so far as the prior art 
called to our attention is concerned, is 
new and obviously useful. 


Each of the appeaied claims not only | 


distinguishes from the Knorr patent by 
inclusion of “shade” or “joker” 
tickets, but contains the structural dis- 
tinction that the “shade” or “joker” 


tickets are differentiated from the final} 
We think the claims } 
are not fairly met by the Knorr patent! 
and present invention over that patent. | 


The 
versed, 


action of the Examiner is re- 


Excelsior | 
Springs, Mo., upon promissory notes ex-! 
|eeuted in favor of that bank by the de- 


insti- | 


|claim, is entitled to judgment in the 
amount of $1,172.45, with interest 
| thereon from November 15, 1924, at the 
j rate of 8 per cent. 

| In the counterclaims in cases 
| 6464 and 6465, in Count I ‘thereof, it is 
| alleged by the defendant that on July 
24, 1922, he delivered to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Excelsior Springs the 
sum of $700 in trust for -investment; 
that the bank did not perform the trust 
and has refused to redeliver to the de- 
fendant the money thus delivered to it. 
Judgment is asked for that amount with 
interest and that the defendant be de- 
clared to have an equitable lien upon 
the estate of the bank in the hands of 
the plaintiff for the amount named. 
Counts II, IlI, IV, and V are identical in 
character with Count I. Count II asks 
judgment for $2,000 with interest. 
Count III asks judgment for $1,000 with 
| interest, Count IV asks judgment for 
$1,500 with interest, and Count V asks 


| 


judgment for $10,000 with interest. | 


Contends Bank Held 
Funds in Trust 

The petition of the plaintiff in case 
No. 6548, in Count I thereof, alleges 
that the plaintiff on the 18th day of 
August, 1922, delivered to the First 
Nantional Bank of Excelsior Springs the 
{sum of $1,000 in trust to be invested by | 
j}that bank and that the sum was never 
so invested nor redelivered to the plain- 
tiff and asks judgment for that amount 
with interest and that it be declared a 
lien upon the estate of the bank. Count 
II is identical in character with Count I, 
except that it asks judement for the 
sum of $200, with interest. 

The defenses pleaded by the Receiver 
of the First National Bank to the 
counterclaims in cases Nos. 6464 and 
6465 and to the petition in case No. 6548, 
in addition to a general denial, are: 
(1) that the bank was not authorized to 
exercise trust duties or engage in a 
trust business or to receive special de- 
posits or to purchase or procure notes 
for investment by others;. (2) that if 
the bank did any of such acts they were 
beyond its lawful power; (3) that if any 
money was delivered as charged in the 
counterclaims and petition, it was de- 
livered not to the bank but to one Beth 
M. Meservey personally; (4) that the 
defendant is estopped by his negligence ' 
and laches to assert any claim against 
the receiver of the bank on account of 
the sums alleged to have been delivered 
to the bank; and (5) that the sums al- 
leged to have been delivered to the bank 
were invested by Meservey for the de- 
fnadant in negotiable instruments which 
hitherto have, been tendered and are 
again tendered by the pleadings of the! 
Receiver. 

The first question of fact to be con- 
sidered in these cases is whether the va- 
rious sums alleged in the counterclaims 
and in the petition in case No. 6548 were 
delivered to the bank. If they were de- 
livered to the bank for the purposes al- 
| leged, the Receives may be liable there- 
for. If they were not delivered to the 
bank for the purposes alleged, but were 
delivered to Meservey in his personal 
capacity and not as an agent for the! 
bank, then the Receiver is not liable. 

As bearing upon this issue I have 
carefully considered the testimony in 
the case as it was given by the witness- 
'es and as it has been reviewed by ¢toun- | 
sel and the arguments of counsel. Cer- 
tain facts may be considered to have 
been established. The Montgomerys did 


deliver to Beth M. Meservey the various } 


sums alleged by them to have been de- | 
livered. They were delivered by them 
to Meservey for the purpose of invest- 
ment. It was represented to them by 
Meservey and it was understood by 
them that the sums so delivered would 
be. invested in paper approved by the 


bank and government bank examiners. jing, but not the substance, of claim 12.| Chief rejecting claims 15, 


Question of Delivery 
Of Bonds Is in Issue 


It was never the intention of Meser- ! 


vey that the sums so received should be 
invested in such paper, but it was his 
intention from the beginning to convert 
them to his own use and to defraud the 
Montgomerys. The sums so 
were appropriated by Meservey when 
received by him and were never entered 
upon the books of the bank as any part 
of the assets of the bank. 
the Montgomerys* was that they were 
dealing with the bank and not with 
Meservey in his personal capacity. 
Although it was his intention to 
create in the minds of the Montgomerys 
the impression that they were dealing 
with theebank, Meservey, in words 
spoken by him and receipts signed by 
‘him, employed language which, when 
thoughtfully analyzed and_ considered 
(and he did not intend thst the Mont- 
gomerys should thoughtfully analyze 
and consider it) indicated that he was 
acting not in his official capacity for the 
bank, but in his private capacity for 
himself. 


Having received the sums delivered to |! 


him by the Montgomerys and having ap- 
| propriated them then to his own use, 
Meservey kept in a separate file as the 
property of the Montgomerys and 
purporting to be the investment made 
for them, instruments which were ob- 
ligations of himself or ofs companies 
which he controlled and which were 
worthless. These instruments the Re- 
/ceiver has in his possession and 
tendered to the Montgomerys. 


that Meservey should invest the sums 
delivered by them to him in any such 
paper as that in which they were in 
vested or in any other paper than bank 


Lou 


1928. 
8,785,357 
1,518,407 

10,878,682 
1,812,477 
2,504,168 
3,891,357 
8,871,514 
2,007,168 

615,435 

1,470 
1,390,263 
1,461,818 
5,077.34 


81.5 


Freight re 

Passenger | 

Total Oper. tev 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment.. 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other... 
| Net from railroad 

Taxes 

Uncodllectible Ry. Rev., ete. 
Net after taxes,.etc. ....... 
Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated ....... 
4 Operating MOUEBL Tio ee aigeing’¢ 





Nos. ; 


{ing the unbalanced signal effect.” 


| the patents will not eliminate sustained 


delivered | 


The belief of | 


as | 


has | 
It was | 
never the intention of the Montgomerys | 


Monthly Statements of Railroad R 
(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce 


July 


[Device to Prevent 

| e e 

| Interference in Radio | 
Reception Patented 


Amend Application to 
| Limit Scope of 
Claims. 


APPEAL 
OF THE 


99 


No. 22, 
PATENT 


| EX PARTE VREELAND. 

BoarD OF APPEALS 

OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1682026 was issued, Au- | 
gust 28, 1928, to Frederick K. Vreeland | 
for a device for Prevention of Interfer- | 
jence in Radio Reception, on application | 
;No 484059, filed July 12, 1921. Messrs. 
;Redding & Greeley for applicant. 
| The decision of the Examnier, re- 
jecting claims 1, 2, 4, 6 to 12, 17 and 
18, was affirmed, but allowance of the 
claims was recommended if amended to 
specify that the system was designed 
for elimination of sustained interfering 
radio rignals, a feature not found in the 
references. 

Twelve Claims Appealed. 

The full text of the decision of the 
|Board of Appeals (Assitant Commis- 
sioner More, Examiners-in-Chief Ide and 
Landers) follows: 

This in an apepal from a final rejec- 
tioen of claims 1, 2, 4, 6 to 12, inclusive, 
17 and 18. Claims 1 and 17 are illus- 
trative of the-appealed claims and read 
as follows: 

“1. The method of receiving radio signal 
impulses and simultaneously eliminat- 
ing radio signal interference which con- 
sists in neutralizing the effect of inter- 
fering signal currents by an equal and 
opposite effect selectively derived from 
the same radio signal current that pro- 
duces the interfering effect, and observ- 


“17. An apparatus for the reception 
of radio signals and the simultaneous ex- 
clusion of interfering radio signals in 
which are combined a_ collecting ele- 
ment, a receiving system operated there- 
thereby and a balancing system ener- 
by and a_ balancing system ener- 
rent that exerts an interfering effect on 
the receiving system and including phas- 
ing and intensity adjusting means where- 
by it is caused to impress an effect on 
the receiving system equal in intensity 
and opposite in phase to the effect of the 
interfering current.” 
asi References to Prior Art. 

The references relied upon are: Espen- 
schied, 1223376, April 24, 1917; Arnold 
et al., 1231984, July 3, 1917; Carson, 
1244697, October 30, 1917; Butcher, 
1306170, June 10, 1919; Espenschied, 
1562612, December 21, 1920, and Mar- 
riott, 1871567, March 15, 1921. 

The claims are drawn to a method of 
receiving radio signal impulses and to 
the apparatus used in carrying out the 
method. The nature of the invention is 
apparent from a reading of the claims} 
quoted above. 

The examiner cites the patent to Ar- 
nold et al. and the Fig. 2 system of the 
patent to Espenschied No. 1362612, as the | 
most pertinent art. Both of these patents | 


|disclose systems primarily designed for | 


the elimination of transient disturbances. 
Appellant’s system is designed for the 
elimination of interfering radio signals. 

The examiner holds the systems of! 


! 


interfering signals, but that the claims 
on appeal are not necessarily limited to 
disturbing influences of that character. 
Appellant deems the claims to be so lim- 


‘ited, but offers in his brief (page 15) | 


to amend them in such manner that they 
will definitely state this limitation, 
Amendments Authorized. 

We believe the claims in their present 
form are susceptible of the interpreta-| 
tion placed on them by the examiner} 
and that the rejection is well taken. 
However, we think the proposed amend- 
ment should be admitted. 

Appellant desires to change the word-| 


Claims on Filing Device With Sheets 
In Different 


| 28, 1928, to Joseph Eifel, for 


Turbines 


AvTuorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pusuisnen Wirnout COMMENT 


Anes Wresenten Herein, Beina 
ny Tue Uniren States DAILY 


Receiverships 


‘ecm 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court .Decisions 


‘ 
BANKS AND BANKING: 
Bank by Agents: 
priation by Agent: 


Sums 


tention that customers should have 
and not with employe in his personal 
were delivered not to employe in his 
to recover the money.—Buechle, Ree 


2 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Invention: 
garments making up a suit and the 
the tailor; and applicant made tick 
separable “shade” or “joker” tickets a 
the necessity of selecting from a m 


the garment tickets, held: Claims 


FR 443. Claims 5, 6 and 7, Patent 168 


ume III.) 


ATENTS: Invention: Device to Prev 
Claims 1, 2, 4, 


ceiving system equal in intensity and 
interfering current, held: To involve 


prior art. Patent No. 1682026.—Ex 


ATENTS: Invention: Adjustable 
strips of fabric extending entirely to t 
and moving parts of the turbine, but 
of this fabric packing would produce 
in Figure 4 of applicant’s case, held: 
the prior art was presented. 
Hutchinson. 
1668, Col. 5 (Volume Ill.) 


ATENTS: Invention: Expansible 


struction in which the leaves are bent 
of engagement between the leaves an 


and the expansible device therebeneath so as to present le 
Patentable.—Ex parte Eifel. 


in two different planes, held: 
missioner of Patents.)*—Yearly Index 


Expansible Loose Leaf Holder Is Found to Be Patentable 
Upon Appeal from Decision of Examiner. 


Ex PARTE EIFEL. ASSISTANT COMMIS- 

SIONER OF PATENTS. 

Patent No. 1682667 was issued August 
an Ex- 
pansible Loose Sheet Holder, on applica- 
tion No. 497609, filed Sept. 1, 1921. 

Mr. Paul Carpenter and Mr. B. J. Mc- 
Cann for applicant. 

Claim 24, specific to a construction in 
which the leaves were bent obliquely 
along lines above the points of engage- 


| ment between the leaves and the con-| 


nections between said leaves and the ex- 
pansible device therebeneath so as to 
present leaf portions lying in two differ- 
ent planes, was found not anticipated by 
prior art. Claim 27 was deemed allow- 
able for the same reason. 

The of the Examiners-in- 
23, 25 and 30 


decision 


The reworded claim occurs on page 15 of | was affirmed, also, their decision holding 


his brief. 


into effect. 


We also approve the entry| all claims considered’ by them unpatent- 
;of a proper amendment to carry this'able in view of multiplicity and in- 
| definiteness 


was reversed as to the 


The decision of the examiner is af-| claims on appeal. 


firmed, but we recommend allowance of | 
| the claims if amended as indicated above. | 

Limit of Appeal to Court of Appeals | 
40 days. Rule 149. 


paper approved by the directors of the 
bank and examined by national bank ex- 
aminers. It was never the intention of 
Meservey that the Montgomerys should 
have any other impression than that 
they were dealing with the bank and 
that he was acting for and on behalf of 
the bank in his dealings with them. 

From all of these facts and from in- 
ferences reasonably drawn therefiiom 
and from the whole testimony, I have 
reached the conclusion and, therefore, 
find as a fact that the sums delivered by 
the Montgomerys to Meservey were de-! 
livered not to Meservey in his personal 
| capacity but were delivered to the bank 
through him as its agent and were re- 
| ceived by the bank. That they were so| 
| delivered and so received is none the 
less true because after having been de-} 
livered and received they were embez-| 
|zled by Meservey and converted to his 
;own use. 

Having found thai the Montgomerys 
| delivered to the bani the sums involved 
;to be invested by the bank, it does not | 
seem to me that it makes any difference 
| Whether the bank nad authority to re- 
|ceive sums for investinent or did not have 
such authority. It did not have author- 
ity to invest the money in accordance 
with the agreement which was made for | 
it by its agent, certaintly it was obliged | 
jand is still obliged to return the money. | 





r (Continued on Page 9,Column 1.1 


isville & Nashville Railroad. 
Seven Months 
1928. 1927. 
63,199,322 67,245,692 
10,311,361 11,876,353 
78,183,432 83,789,815 
12,109,452 43,022,503 
18,227,611 19,404,867 
27,790,503 29,508,672 
62,646,209 66,433,060 
15,537,223 17,256,755 
4,086,555 4,029,045 
11,52: 9,052 
11,439,1 
11,433,0 
5,077.3 


80.1 


1927. 
9,454,420 
1,854,667 

11,949,229 
1,827,019 
2,674,563 
4,170,871 
9,292,231 
2,656,998 

629,864 
1,436 
2,025,698 
2,030,710 
5,064.41 
17.8 


5 
25 
45 
13 

4 


‘ 
“ 


'from the appeal to them. 


| claims found to cont D é 
iter by the examiner and Examiners-in- 


1928. 
1,843,852 
473,779 
2,579,268 
570,601 
507,753 
769,440 
2,045,588 
533,680 
190,000 


34 
43 
2,5 


The full text of the decision of Assist- 
ant Commissioner Moore follows: 


This is an appeal from the decision of 


| the Examiners-in-Chief. 


The examiner rejected all of the 
claims, 33 in number, on the ground of 
multiplicity and indefiniteness, and re- 
jected all of the claims except 4, 7, 9, 18, 
19 and 31, on the prior art references. 
The Examiners-in-Chief held claims 8 
21, 28, 32 and 33 patentable over the 
prior art. They considered claims 10, 
12, 20 and 26 as having been withdrawn 
They also 
sustained the rejection of the examiner 
on the ground of multiplicity but rec- 
ommended that this ground be waived 


if the appellant withdraw all claims ex- | 
, 28, 19, 21, 28, 31, 32 and} 


9g 


cept 4, 7, 8, § 
33, which have been found allowable 
over the prior art references, either by 
the examiner or by them. 
Six Claims Appealed. 

In the instant appeal, appellant 
seeking the allowance, in addition to the 
ain allowable mat- 


is 


Or 


Chief, of claims 15, 23, 24, 25, 27 and 30. 
Of these claims 15 and 23 are examples: 

“15. A filing appliance comprising a 
series of file leaves and supporting 
means for the contents of the file ar- 
ranged therebeneath, one of the side 
margins of said leaves bent laterally 
whereby the insertion of papers into the 
file from the side of the appliance is 
facilitated. 

“23. An appliance for 


y- 


evenues and Expenses 


Commission.) 


Denver and Rio Grande Western R. R. Co. 


Seven Months 
1928. 1927. 
13,768,273 13,646,460 
2,063,073 2,353,182 
17,180,457 17,353,034 
3,618,568 3,791,904 
3,561,956 3,521,609 
5,189,789 5,283,547 
3,579,063 3,842,503 
3,601,394 3,510,531 
1,300,000 1,300,957 

1,700 1,966 
2,299,694 2,207,608 
2,794,349 2,711,755 

2,554.02 2,556.00 
79.0 


July 

1927. 
1,869,968 
536,435 
2,670,025 
627,029 
499,826 
797,027 
2,136,086 
533,939 
190,000 
129 
343,810 
435,775 
2,571.22 
80.0 


975 
2,705 
4,211 
62.97 

79.3 


Functions and Dealings: 
Deposited 
Recovery.—Where 
an employe various sums for purpose of investment, it being represented 
to them by employe and understood by them that sums. so delivered would 
be invested in paper approved by bank and Government:bank examiners; 
and employe planned to convert sums to own use, but it was never his in- 


appropriated by employe and never entered upon books of bank, held: 


patentable; citing transfer ticket case, Cincinnati Traction Co. v. 


of Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Y 


Claims 1 and 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 


substantially | 
vertical filing, comprising, in combina- | 
‘tion, a series of file leaves, and a laz 


YLLAB1 are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


Representation of 
for Investment: Misappro- 
customers of bank delivered to 


any other impression than that they 


were dealing with bank; and customers believed they were dealing with bank 


capacity; and sums so delivered were 
Sums 
personal capacity. but to bank through 


him as its agent, and were received by bank; and the customers are entitled 


iver, v. Montgomery et al. (District 


Court for the Western District of Missouri.)—Yearly Index Page 1668, Col. 


Patents 
Unit Ticket—Where the prior practice had been 
to employ “shade” or “joker” tickets to the various parts of the several 


final garment tickets were applied by 
et units consisting, of connected but 
nd final garment tickets, thus avoiding 
ass of tickets the various tickets re- 


quired by the cutter and the tailor, the “joker” tickets being smaller than 


unit were 
Pope, 210 
2540.—Ex parte Schlegelmilch. (Board 
early Index Page 1668, Col. 1 (Vol- 


covering applicant’s ticket 


vent Interference in Radio Reception.— 


6 to 12, 17 and 18, covering apparatus for reception of 
radio signals and the simultaneous exclusion of interfering 
in which are combined a collecting element, a receiving system operated 
thereby and a balancing system energized by the same signal current that 
exerts an interfering effect on the receiving system and including phasing 
and intensity adjusting means whereby an effect is impressed on the re- 


radio signals 


opposite in phase to the effect of the 
invention if amended to include means 


for eliminating sustained interfering radio signals, a feature not found in the 


parte Vreeland. (Board of Appeals 


of the Patent Office.) —Yearly Index Page 1668, Col. 3 (Volume III.) 


Seal Rings for Turbines.—Where one 


prior patent showed the general combination and a second patent showed 


he sealing face between the stationary 
it was not apparent that compression 
the corrugated sealing surface shown 

A true combination patentable over 
2, Patent 1682339.—Ex parte 


Loose Sheet Holder.—Claims 24 and 


27, Patent 1682667, differing from prior art in that they cover a con- 


obliquely along lines above the points 
d the connections between said leaves 
af portions lying 
(Assistant Com- 


Page , Col. — (Volume III.) 


Planes Are Allowable 


| of 


Rings for Sealing 
_ Turbines Are Held. 
| To Be Patentable 


Combination of Elements 
Of Prior Art Is New 


And Inventive. 


Silaiaaenctianainn 
Ex PARTE HuTCHINSON. APPEAL 
620, BoARD OF APPEALS FOR THE 
ENT OFFICE. 

| Patent No. 1682359 was issued Au- 
gust 28, 1928, to Ely C. Hutchinson’ for 
Adjustable Seal Rings, on Application 
No. 723546, filed July 1, 1924. 

Harry A. Totten and Low & Low for 
applicant. 

Claim 1 was held patentable over a 
combination of two references, one of 
which, it was stated, disclosed the gen- 
eral combination and the otherAhe par- 
ticular type of packing employed by ap- 
plicant. It was found not apparent that 
this packing would produce the corru- 
|gated sealing surface shown in Figure 4 
'of the application. 

Claim 2, presented on appeal and 
drawn specifically to the construction 
which permitted the compression of the 
| packing to be varied around the circum 

ference, and this feature not being dis- 
| clostd in the references, was held patent- 
able. 

The full text of the decision of the 
|Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
|sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Henry 
and Landers) follows: 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting the fol- 
lowing claim: 

“A turbine or like machine having 
relatively moving and stationary paris 
and sealing elements with closely adja- 
cent surfaces forming running joints be- 
tween said moving and stationary parts, 
one of said sealing elements character- 
ized by having a relatively smooth seal- 
ing face when not under compression and 
further characterizec by having em- 
bedded inserts falling short of intersect- 
ing its sealing face to control its move- 
ment under compression, and means for 
iacting on said sealing element at sub- 
stantially right angles to its sealing face 
whereby its normally smooth running 
joint forming surface is distorted to pro- 
vide a plurality of parallel spaced corru- 
| gations.” 

The reference relied upon 
1005954, October 17, 1911. 
Elements For Sealing. 

The invention relates to sealing ele- 
ments adapted for use between the sta- 
tionary and movable varts of turbines 
and the like. Appellant has provided a 
special form of packing member which 
is well’ illustrated in Figures 3 and 4, 
It contains transversely arranged strips 
textile maieriai which terminate 
short of the sealing face. When the 
packing is compressed by moving the 
Ring 12 toward the right in Figure 3, 
the smooth sealing face, as shown in Fig- 


No. 
PAT- 


995 


Zoo 





is: 


Fritz, 


jure 3, is caused to assume a corrugated 


‘tong device arranged beneath said; 
' leaves, adapted to move said leaves to- | 
ward and away from each othet without 
| relative lateral movement, the leaves be- 
| ing arranged at a constant inclination to 
ithe perpendicular, irrespective of the 
}extent of expansion of said device, the 
|lazy-tong device being normally ar- 
'yanged for iterated opening and closing 
|and for supporting the lower edges of 
| the file leaves and being disposed below 
the contents of the file.” 
Peter- | 
1886; 
1906; 
1910; 
1917; 


; The references of record are: 
353326, November 10, 
829897, August 28, 
971495, September 27, 
Hawley, 1248653, December 4, 
| White, 1341695, June 1, 1920; Pearl, 
11415110, May 9,°1922; Brown, 136900, 
| March 18, 1873; Fisher, 793364, June 27, 
| 1905. : 
| Since the appeal was taken the appel- 
|lant has filed an affidavit under Rule 75 
, which removes the patents to White and | 
| Pearl as references. In view of this af- 
| fidavit, the case has been referred to the 
| examiner who calls attention to the fol- 
|lowing patents as showing some of the | 
|features disclosed in the patent to 
| Pearl: Chatham, 1119925, December 8, 
11914; Ross, 1298628,.March 25, 1919. | 
| While the appellant is not entitled to 
consideration of his, affidavit at this 
stage of the proceeding, it has been 
deemed advisable to consider it subject 
to the limitation that other and equiva- 
lent art, if available, be substituted for 
the patents overcome by the affidavit. 
Claims Withdrawn. 

In view of the withdrawal of a large 
!number of claims under rejection, the 
rejection on the ground of multiplicity 


; mann, 
| Schilling, 
| Eacrett, 


will not be insisted upon, but attention | 


2 
Dy 


will be confined to claims 15, 25, 24, 25, 
27 and 30, considered individually. 
Claims 15, except for one feature is 
met in the patent to Eacrett. This ref- 
erence discloses a series of file leaves 20 
land supporting means 35 for the con- 
‘tents of the file arranged therebeneath. 
| The last element of the claim reads: 
i“One of the side margins of said leaves 
| bent laterally whereby the-insertion of 
papers into the file from the side of the 
| appliance is facilitated.” 
| This obviously.refers to the bent por- 
| tions 16 which are described at the bot- 
tom of page 4 of the specification as 
follows: “In order to facilitate the in- 
| sertion of the papers between the file 
| leaves, the lower corners 16, of the file 


| 9” 


Figure 2. 
more readily engaged by the operator’s 
| fingers. However, this is a common ex- 
| pedient in the art as shown, for in- 
stance, at 12 in the patent to Chatham. 
Claim 15 is deemed unpatentable over 
Eacrett in view of Chatham. 

! Claim 23 distinguishes from the pat- 
lent to Schilling by stating that the 
leaves are inclined to the perpendicular. 
In Schilling, the leaves are arranged in 
vertical planes. 
'to have the leaves inclined to the per- 
|pendicular as shown in Eacrett. It is, 
| therefore, believed that claim 23 
| patentable over Schilling taken in con- 
| nection with Eacrett. 

Claim 24 Patentable. 

Claim 24. requires leaves bent 
obliquely along lines above the points 
lof engagement between the leaves and 
| the connections between said leaves and 
the expansible device therebeanth so as 
present leaf portions lying in two dif- 
ferent planes. It .is believed that this 








79.8 leaf construction in the particular com- | 


"the Fritz disclosure. 


}amendment of September 14, 1927. 


leaves are bent in the manner shown in, 


Such bending enables the leaves to be | 


However, it is common | 


is not | 


form, as shown at 15 in Figure 4. Ap- 
pellant has several aajusting screws each 


|abutting against the adjusting Ring 12. 
|He can, accordingly, adjust this ring at 


only such points around the periphery as 
is necessary to effect localized compres- 
sion of the packing element at the points 
where leakage is occurring to an unde- 
sirable extent. 

The examiner holds that the combina- 
tion stated in the claim is disclosed in 
the patent to Fritz and that since appel- 
lant is using an old form of packing, as 
disclosed in the patent to Miller, No. 
1313320, the claim is not patentable over 

In the Miller pat- 
ent the straps of fabric extend entirely 
to the sealing face. It is not apparent 
that compression of Miller’s packing 
would produce the corrugated sealing 


‘surface shown in Figure 4 of the appli- 
cation. 


We believe the claim defines a 
true combination and that it is patent- 


|able over the cited art. 


Decision Is Reversed. 
Appellant in his bi has presented 
an. additional claim wi:ich he refers to as 
Claim 2. This claim is the same in sub- 
stance the claim presented in the 
The 
the amend- 


‘iof 
iet 


as 


examiner refused to enter 


jment hecause it was filed after appeal 


had been taken. However, in his state- 
‘ment he discusses the claim and holds it 
to be unpatentable over the prior art. 
We accordingly believe we should give 
consideration to this claim. The addi- 
tional claim is drawn specifically to the 
construction which permits the compres- 
sion of the packing to be varied around 
the circumference. This feature is not 
disclosed in the references and we deem 
the claim drawn to be patentable subject 
matter. If the claim should be presented 
jin a proper amendment we recommend 
its admission and allowance. 

The decision of the examiner 
versed. 


is re- 


| bination recited in the claim is 
; entable. 

Claim 25 is held to be unpatentable 
,over the patent to Ross. Ross discloses 
ja filing appliance comprising a series of 
\file leaves C and an expansible device 
B,B’ arranged beneath said leaves, said 
1expansible device having lateral tag 
bearing protections 5, 5,’ 6, 6,’ arranged 
| between two of said leaves. 

Claim 27 is deemed allowable for the 
lreasons stated in the discussion of 
{claim 24. 

Claim °0 is inaccurate in the last 
clause reading “and being maintained in 
|constant predetermined relation during 
| variation of their positions.” When the 
|leaves are varied in positions they are 
moved toward or from each other. They 
}are, therefore, not maintained in con- 
|stant predetermined relation. Except 
|for this inaccuracy, the claim im, the 
same in substance as claim 27, Claim 
30 is deemed unpatentable. 

The decision of the Examiners-in- 
Chief is affirmed as to claims 15, 23, 2 
and 30 and reversed as to claims 24 and 
|27. Their decision holding all the claims 
| considered by them unpatentable in view 
;of multiplicity and indefiniteness is re- 
| versed as to the claims here on appeal. 


pat- 
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Agricultural Problem 


Application of Industrial Principles W ould. Restore Pros- 
perity to Farmers, Senate Committee Is Told. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


Ford has demonstrated large unit effi- 
ciency. Of this, he says: 
time, we string 50 or 60 tractors in a 
line. They are run by men taken out 
of the factories and paid the usual fac- 
tory wage. Ali the essential operations 
of the farm are done in this fasihon, 
and altogether we do about 15 days’ 


supports this statement by many de- 


“In ploughing |tailed examples, representative of agri- 


cultural conditions in Nebraska. 
In discussing Agricultural Corpora- 
tions or any other method for improving 


farm efficiency, we should give consid- 
eration to the proposed legislation for 
farm relief. 


If, as is claimed, the pres- 


work a year—and keep the land in alent tariff schedules “are unjust to the 


high state of productivity.” 
Quick Operations 
Utilize Good Weather 


By performing these operations in 
such a surprisingly short time, Mr. Ford 
utilizes favorable weather and conforms | 
to the fundamental law of efficiency, i. e., 
maximum prduction per capita. , 

His judgment of the future of agri- 
culture is similar to that of Campbell: 
“The moment the farmer considers him- 
self as an industrialist, with a horror; 
of waste either in material or in men, 
then we are going to have farm products 
so low-pricéd that all will have enough 
to eat, and the profits will be so satis- 
factory that farming will be considered 
as among the least hazardous and mrost 
porfitable of occupations.” 

Another illustration of the tendency 
to decentralize is afforded by the shoe 
industry, which is being weaned away 
from New England. The International} 
Shoe Company, a large parent organiza- | 
tion of St. Louis, Mo., comprises 43 shoe! 
factories, 5 auxiliary upper-fiting fac- 
tories, and 32 subsidiary factories, all 
but 5 of which are located in small towns 
of Missouri, Illinois, New Hampshire, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and North 
Carolina. Jackson Johnson, chairman of | 
the board, in an article, “Is American 
Industry About to Move Out in the Coun- 
try?” asserts that his organization has, 
by its policy of developing specialized 
small plants in agricultural regions, “for- 
gotten all about labor troubles, materially 

_ reduced iabor turnover, relieved conges- | 
tion of living and transportation, avoided 
competition among employers (for labor) 
and counteracted the effects of sectional} 
business depression and crop failure.” 

In his opinion, “the whole country | 
would profit by a general distribution of 
industries through the agricultural re-} 
gions,” which he says would mitigate! 
temporary reverses in any one branch of 
production and wipe out class boun- 
daries and conflict in interests. His ex- 
perience convinces him that this spread- 
ing can be done “with every advantage 
to the industry—stable production, sta- 
ble labor, stable returns . . . while agri- 
culture would profit more by the move-| 
ment than any other group.” 

Henry Ford and Jackson Johnson have |} 
shown that a number of small manufac-! 

turing plants, properly organized and} 
directed from a central management, are 
no longer handicapped by the much-dis-! 
cussed overhead, in competing with the! 
larger factories. And the cost of pro-j; 
duction and distribution of electric power 
over wide areas has been so greatly re- 
duced by the development of very large! 
condensing engines and generators as to! 
eliminate the previous handicap of small} 
power plants. 

Why may we not assume that the ag- 
ricultural corporations of the future will | 
operate small local flour mills, and grind! 
and mix their own scientific cattle foods, 
and even add to their activities small 
specialty manufacturing plants for ship- 
ment of parts to central assembling 
points, which have become such a feature 
of automobile production—thus, even 
more thoroughly coordinating agricul- 
ture and industry? 

Professor C. R. Fay, an international 
authority on agricultural problems who 
has made a special study of producer 
and consumer cooperatives, has just re-! 
turned from attending the sessions of; 
the Alberta Institute of Cooperation at 
Edmonton, and of the American Institute 
of Cooperation at Las Angeles and} 
Berkeley. In opening his recent round 
table conference at Williamstown on| 
“Agriculture and the Agricultural Sur-| 
plus,” he said: “Agriculture must look! 
to itself” and solve its own problem| 
apart from politics. A cooperative or- 
ganization gives the farmer the feel- 
ing that he has control of his own eco- 
nomic destiny and ‘is not “a lame dog! 
whining for special aid.” Government 
ean only legislate for the mass, and 
as in the United States agriculture is 
not one but many industries, each has 
its own marketing problems demanding 
solution,” and what is helpful to one may 
be hurtful to another. 

But he adds a warning: “Cooperation 
cannot overthrow the laws of supply 
and demand without foundering and 
without bringing against itself the hos- 
tility of the community.” 


Declares Condition 


Of Farmer Is Improving 

As testimony that the farm situation 
is gradually improving, and that the 
statements made several years ago re- 
garding the condition of agriculture, and 
which continue to be repeated, do not 
apply in the same degree today, C. J. 
Claasen, vice president of the Peters 
Trust Company, Omaha, in a recently 
published interview, says: “The Ne- 
braska farmer, far from being ‘broke,’ 
is prosperous and contented, and in no 
more need of help than is the average 
Nebraska business man.” Mr. Claasen 











_— 
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Bank Liable for Deposits 
Embezzled by Its Employe 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

Suppose there had never been any 
misappropriation of the sums delivered 
to the bank by the Montgomerys. Sup- | 

ose they were still in the bank. Could 

it be said that the bank could defend in 
an action for recovery on the ground 
that although it received the sums in 
question, it had no authority to receive 
them for the purposes for which they 
were delivered to the bank and that, 
therefore, it was not liable to redeliver 
them to the Montgomerys? Such a de- 
fense would be without merit. Is the 
obligation of the bank to return the 
money any less because it was received 
and after there arose an obligation to re- 
turn it a thief broke into the bank vault 
and stole the money or an employe of the 
bank embezzled it or otherwise misap- 
propriated it to his own use? 

My conclusion is that the defendants 
in cases numbers 6464 and 6465 are en- 
titled to judgment upon their counter- 
claims for the amounts prayed with in- 
terest, less what is owing on the notes 
sued on, and that the plaintiff in case 
number 6458 is entitled to judgment for 
the amounts prayed with interest. For- 
mal orders may be prepared aecordingly. 

July —, 1928. 


farmer, they should be revised. 


ithe one great source of “Farm Relief” 


|couraging those sound business methods 


| cording to a cable from Trade Commis- 


; according to a cable from Commercial 


Apart 
from this, the only argument I have 
heard which seems to justify any legis- 
lation for farm relief is: Owing to the 
enormous number of farm units it is 
practically impossible for the farmers, 
unassisted, through cooperative and 
other organizations, to stabilize agricul- 
ture as the other producing interests of | 
the country are stabilized. So it is pro- 
posed, through a properly qualified Farm 
Board, with governmental financial as- 
sistance (but without government loss), 
to promote “orderly marketing.” } 

The success or failure of this plan de- 
pends both upon the method chosen and 
upon its administration. If the anti- 
trust laws are upheld, competition main- 
tained, and the law of supply and de- 
mand not interfered with, it may prove | 
workable; otherwise it is sure to fail. | 
If it succeeds in relieving certain com- 
modities. from the effects of a period- 
ically glutted market. with the conse-} 
guent low price which the producer is 
compelled to accept. it may not prove as} 
dangerous a precedent as all critics of 
discriminatory legislation fear. 

But if, as is proposed by some, our so- 
called surplus is dumped on foreign mar- 
kets in such quantity as to reduce our} 
home supply to an extent that artificially 
raises our home prices, thereby furnish- 
ing food and cotton to our foreign com- 
petitors at a price lower than that paid} 
by our own people, then the administra- 
tion sponsoring such law would hardly 
survive the first succeeding national elec- | 
tion. Such policy would not only dis-| 
criminate against ourselves, but an-} 
tagonize practically all our foreign cus- 
tomers who, like ourselves, are endeavor- 
jing to protect their home markets} 
against dumping. 

In conclusion, I cannot reiterate too} 
strongly my own earnest conviction that | 


consists, not in raising prices, but in en- 


in agriculture which have developed | 
many of our other industries into their 
world-dominant position of efficiency, 
such for example as the automobile in- 
dustry. This, while lowering, instead of 
raising, the prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts, will make that industry as profit- 
able and attractive as any other in this, 
our great land of opportunity. 


Changes in Tariffs 


Abroad Are Reviewed | 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


do not require license must bear a label 
or inscription to that effect. 

Mexico: The Mexican export cuties on 
onions, fresh red peppers, tomatoes, and 
potatoes established by Presidential de- 
cree of June 8, 1928, are suspended until 
July 1, 1929, by Presidential decree of 
August 22, promulgated August 28, ac- 





sioner Albert F. Rufer, Mexico City. 

The previous decree placed an export 
duty of 2 centavos (one centavo is equal 
to about one-half cent United States) 
per gross kilo on onions, 1 centavo on 
fresh red peppcrs, 4 centavos on toma- 
toes, and 3 centavos on potatoes. 

The new Mexican customs code, involv- 
ing certain changes in documentary pro- 
cedure, which was to have gone into ef- 
fect on September 1, 1928, will not be 
effective until January 1, 1929, according 
to a cable from Commercial Attache 
George Wythe, Mexico City. 


Spanish Rules 


On Motors for Boats 


ae * | 
Four Nations Agree on Indicat- 
ing Origin of Products. 
' 
' 
| 
Spain: A Spanish royal decree (No. 
1336) of June 30, 1928, published in the 
Gaceta de Madrid, provides that propel- 
lers and transmission shafts, when pre- 
sented for clearance with complete boat- 
motors, are to be considered as integral! 
parts of the motor and as such will pay 
the duties which correspond to the motor. 
It is also provided that electric gen- 
erators imported with their exciters will 
be considered for duty purposes as com- 
plete machines, and the duty will be 
computed on the total weight, even 
though the parts are not assembled pro- 
vided they arrive in the same shipment. 
Switzerland: The Swiss government is 
contemplating an additional tax of 50 
centimes per 100 on cigarettes retailing 
up to 6 francs per 100, and 1 france per 
100 on the more expensive cigarettes, 


Attache C. E. Lyon, Berne. The present 
duty on cigarettes is 1,500 francs per 100 
kilos, net weight, plus a tare allowance of 
30 per cent when packed in large cases, 
or plus a tare allowance of 60 per cent 
when unpacked in packets or loose in 
baskets. The federal alcohol adminis- 
tration has announced that for one year 
beginning August 1, 1928, all apples and 
pears imported into Switzerland for the 
preparation of fruit juices will be sub- 
ject to a supplementary tax of 2 francs 
per 100 kilos, gross weight, according 
to a report from M. Steiger, official of 
commercial attache, Berne. Shipments 
which are recognized as dessert fruits 
may be imported free of this tax. 

United Kingdom-Germany, Spain, 
Switzerland: Representatives of the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Spain, and 
Switzerland deposited ratifications at 
The Hague on May 1, 1928, of the inter- 
national agreement regarding false in- 
dication of origin upon goods, according 
to a report from Charge D’Affaires Ray 
Atherton, London. This agreement, 
signed at The Hague November 6, 1925, 
and effective June 1, 1928, is substituted 
in the above countries for the Madrid 
agreement of April 14, 1891, as revised 
at Washington June 2, 1911. It provides 
that’ all goods bearing a false indication 
of origin shall be seized upon importa- 
tion. The new agreement provides for 
penalties for false indication of origin 
and that seizure shall be made by the 
customs authorities. The old agreement 
did not specifically provide for such 
Seizure or penalties, 

Uruguay: An item in Commerce Re- 
ports of August 27, 1928, announced that 
by a decree of the Uruguayan Minister 
of Finance dated March 8, 1928, the 10 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


T HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort hgs been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management, 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


t 
c 


f 


M 


Government, grouping related activi- 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


ies, is @ work which wi'l enable our 
itizens to understand and use the 


fine facilities the Congress provides 


or them. Such a survey will be 


useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United a 
923— 


Federal Employment Service Aids States 
In Obtaining Proper Distribution of Labor 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Seventy-Fifth Article—The United States Employment Service 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 


Cooperation with the States. 


By Francis I. Jones, 


envelope privilege 


services. 


ployment service work, and the benefit of the penalty 


is extended, and in addition the 


Federal Government pays the compensation of many 
of the employes in the cooperative State employment 
The Administrative Office receives a weekly 


report from the Federal Director of each State of the 


Director General, United States Employment Service. 


C 


the State offered to settlers. 


This was taken advantage of to some extent, but 
the State agents soon discovered that practically every 
arriving immigrant was coming to join relatives in 
some particular place, and it was practically impos- 
sible to divert them to another destination. 


The Division of Information, 


tivities. 


TH 


* * ao 


the country. 


To comply with the provisions of the Act, coop; 
erative arrangements have been established with the 
majority of the States and the District of Columbia. 
The plan of cooperation with the States provides for 
the appointment of a Federal Director who is usually. 
the Commissioner of Labor or a member of the In- 
dustrial Board of his State at a nominal compensation 


of $1 per annum. 


The Federal Director is in charge of all property 
belonging to the United States Service which is in 


ONGRESS in 1907 opened the way to further 
cooperation with the various States by creat- 
ing a Division of Information in the Bureau 
: of Immigration, the purpose of which was to 
bring about a better distribution of admitted aliens 
among States desiring immigrant settlers. 
lation provided that any State might maintain an agent 
to represent it at any of the immigration stations with 
a view to advising new arrivals as to the inducements 


however, 
panded into what amounted to a nation-wide employ- 
ment service during the war, and this was subsequently 
supplanted by the United States Employment Service 
to such an extent that Congress failed to make appro- 
priation for the continuance of the Division of In- 
formation and it has not functioned since 1921. 
United States Employment Service is now an impor- 
tant agency of the Federal Government and cooperates 
with many State agencies engaged in employment ac- 


activities of their office which is compiled and pub- 
lished as a monthly report of activities. 


ek ae 


‘THE United States Employment Service acts as a 


clearing house 
one State to anot 


A 1 originate, as it is 
This legis- - 


for the distribution of labor from 
her. Applications for employment 


received at the Administrative Office are referred to 
the Federal Director of the State from which they 


the policy of this Service to avoid 


moving men from one State to another if employment 
can be found for them in their own State, but in the 
event no employment can be found in their own State 
their application for employment is taken up with the 


nearest Federal Director and an effort is made to find 


work elsewhere. 


In States where 
nearby States, and 


shortage exists. 
The relationship 


was ex- 


The ing June 30, 1927. 


speaks for itself. 
leaving school to e 
work. 


O LONGER is 
experiment. 


E purposes of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice are to foster, promote and develop the welfare 
of the wage earners of the United States, including 
juniors legally employed, to improve their working 
conditions, advance their opportunities for profitable 
employment by regularly collecting, furnishing and 
publishing employment information as to opportunities 
for employment; maintaining a system for clearing 
labor between the several States; cooperating with and 
coordinating the pubiic employment offices throughout 


Time was when 


there is a shortage of labor, the 


information is communicated to cooperative offices of 


when there is an oversupply in one 


State, such information is supplied States where a 


existing between the Administrative 


Office and the Federal Directors of the several States 
is cordial and sympathetic. 
mutual understanding the cooperative service placed 
in employment 1,688,476 persons in the fiscal year end- 


With this harmonious and 


This outstanding accomplishment 
In addition to the cooperative adult 


service, the junior division in cooperation with the 
public schools maintaining placement offices for juniors 


nter employment, directed 24,631 to 
* * * 


the Public Employment Service an 


It has long since proven its worth 
and it is recognized as an important factor in con- 
tributing to the general welfare. 
ment Service cannot create a job, but it does undertake 
to find out where jobs exist. 


The Public Employ- 


there was no need of public em- 


ployment offices as every man was his own master, 
but under the existing economic conditions and the 


diversity and the complexity of industry, a well con- 


earners of their S 


ment Service, and 
deavor to find emp 


use in the Employment Service office under his super- 


vision, and is charged with the responsibility of im- 
mediate supervision of the Employment Service. Stand- 
ard forms are supplied each office by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order that there may be uniformity in 
methods employed and in reports furnished the Ad- 
ministrative Office and to aid and facilitate the em- 


ducted Public Employment Service appears to be not 
secondary in importance to the public schools. 


A few States have not yet discovered how helpful a 
Public Employment Service would 


be to the wage 


tate. Considerable difficulty is ex- 


perienced in placing in employment those who apply for 
work from States where there are no Public Employ- 


the administrative policy is to en- 
loyment for them through the Fed- 


eral Director nearest to the home of the applicant. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of September 5, Roy C. Potts, in charge 
of the Dairy and Poultry Products Division, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, will dis- 
cuss cooperation with the States in the grad- 
ing of butter and eggs. 
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per cent. increase in import duties on 
foodstuffs effective November 13, 1926, 
will not apply to sardines in oil. That 
statement was erroneous. Thus far the 
matter has advanced only to the stage 
of a recommendation to the National 
Assembly by the National Council of Ad- 
ministration urging the removal of the 
above-mentioned increase on sardines. 


Foreign Buyers Ask 
Variety of Products 


Inquiries for American Goods 
Come from Many Countries. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
hosiery, silk, wool and cotton, men’s; 
and spats; 33174, lacquers and enamels; 
33178, lacquers, enamels, and varnishes, 
and raw materials for their manufac- 
ture; 33175, lacquers, enamels, and var- 
nishes and raw materials for their man- 
ufacture; 33226, lubricating oils; 33169, 
machine tools, metal-working; 33217, 
machine tools, metal-working; 33197, mo- 
torcycles; 33235, novelties and special- 
ties, printed; 833260, scrap metals; 33242, 
shirts, leather (windbreakers); 33169, 
tools, hand, mechanics’ 33226, tools 
(wrenches); 33256, trucks, 4 and 6 cyl- 
inder; 33242, underwear, athletic; 33249, 
underwear, athletic; 33251, underwear, 
athletic. 

Hungary: 33279, medical and hospital 


oods. 
India: 33280, balloons, toy, and rubber 
sacks for fountain pens; 33247, chemicals 
and colors, industrial; 33280, fountain 
pens and gold nibs; 33247, glassware. 
Italy: 33273, lacquer-spraying appara- 
tus, compressors, regulators, etc. 
Latvia: 83261f, oils, cocoanut, stearin 
and tallow; 33261, soda, caustic; 33261, 
paraffin for soap making. 
Lithuania: 33232, motion-picture pro- 
jectors, commercial, with complete equip- 
ment, 
Netherlands: 33167, machine tools, best 
quality; 33167, tools, hand, for carpen- 
ters, plumbers, and electricians. 
_Norway: 33288, office equipment spe- 
cialties. 
Peru: 33210, underwear. 
Poland: 33268, vending machines, au- 
tomatic. 
Porto Rico: 33285, belts for men and 
boys; 33285, haberdashery, including 
shirts, pajamas, neckwear, and felt and 
straw hats; 33285, hosiery for men, 
women, and children. 
Portuguese East Africa: $3252, barber 
chairs; 33252f, canned foods; 33252, cot- 
ton bandages, surgical; 33252, cotton 
gins; 33252, furniture, household, hos- 
pital and office; 33252, iron bars, rein- 
forcing. 
_ Rumania: 33240, yarn, cotton for weav- 
ing. 

South Africa: 83201, celluloid sheets 
for automobile curtains; 33248, cotton 
piece goods, especially duck, voiles, and 


’ 


fancy goods; 33248, haberdashery (shirts 
and pajamas); 33286, linoleum rug 
squares; 33223, rayon fabric (cleanese); 
33286, upholstedy covering materials, 
such as velvets and brocades. 


Spain: 33198, automobile accessories 
(spark plugs, repair kits, lamps, tools, 
etc.). 


Sweden: 38236, cots, folding; 33224, 
gloves; 33224, gloves, good quality; 33- 
253, hosiery, mercerized cotton and silk, 
women’s, 

Switzerland: 33239 advertising signs, 
illuminated; 33239, household appliances, 
small; 38239, household electrical appli- 
ances; 33196, taximeter clock and. auto- 
matic cash register and fare distributors; 
38246, yarn, cotton. 

Tunisia: 33225, boots and shoes, includ- 
ing canvas upper shoes with leather 
soles, second and third quality. 

Turkey: 33290, cotton piece goods; 33- 
290f, rice; 33290, suits, summer, ready- 
made; 33290, wool goods, especially light 
weight suitings. 


Army Orders 


Brig. Gen. Peter E. Traub, U. S. Army, 
from Madison Barracks, N. Y., to his home 
to await retirement. 

First Lieut. George F. Nichols, Coast Art. 
Corps, to Fort Monroe, Va., upon comple- 
tion of present tour of foreign service. 

Second Lieut. Henry J. Hoeffer, Coast 
Art., from Fort McArthur, Calif., to Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Each of following-named officers of the 
Coast Art. Corps to position after name 
upon completion of present tour of foreign 
service: Maj. Charles D. Y. Ostrom, Coast 
Art., Fort Monroe, Vs Capt. Mahlon M. 
Read, Coast Art., Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y.; 
Second Lieut. Harvey F. Townsent, Coast 
Art., Fort Preble, Me. 

Second Lieut. Harry F. Townsend, Coast 
Art., from Fort Winfield Scott, Calif., to 
the Philippines. 

Lieut. Col. Frank Elliott Leslie, Med. 
Corps Res., to active duty at Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa. 

Capt. Winfred Houghton, Cav., from Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y., to Washington, D. C. 

Maj. John Phagan Clegg, Inf. Res., to 
active duty at Washington, D. C, 

Each of following-named officers of Q. M. 
C. Res., to active duty at New York City: 
Col. Fr.derick Diedrich Meyer, Maj. Frede- 
rick Campbell Hanford, Capt. Edward Deer- 
ing, Capt. Charles Freedman, Capt. 
Thaddeus Higgins, Capt. Harry Milton 
Kennedy, Capt. Clarence Jacob Vezler. Sec- 
ond Lieut, Vernon Burgess Smith, Second 
Lieut. Everett Alphonsus Thatcher. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
the Q. M. C. Res., to active duty at New 
York City: Lieut. Col. Charles Francis 
Mell, Maj. Leroy Lewis, Maj. William Leech 
MacQuillan, Maj. Charles DeWitt O’Neal, 
Maj. Harry Tolman Partridgt, Capt. William 
Bethke, Capt. Lewis Austin Christian, Capt. 
Lester John Heath, Capt. David Kirk, Capt, 
Jacob Arthur Lambrecht, Capt. Walter 
Scott Lefebre, Capt. Paul MeLees, Capt. 
George Stoll, Capt, Nathan Thumin, Second 
Lieut. Wentworth Lyell Fay, Second Lieut. 
Daniel Griffin, Second Lieut. Louis Burnett 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-24095. Public Buildings — Clearing 
sites. The appropriation for commencement 
of construction of the marine hospital at 
New Orleans, Louisiana, including any nec- 
essary demolition of present buildings, is 
available for the cost of removing from the 
site such of the old buildings as are neces- 
sary to be maintained for the care of pa- 
tients during the construction of the new 
building. The cost of removing may also in- 
clude such temporary repairs as are ne- 
cessitated by the moving and necessary to 
maintain the buildings in a usable condi- 
tion for the temporary care of patients. 
A-19605, September 22, 1927. | 

A-24123. Appropriations—District of Co- 
lumbia—Western High School athletic field, 
The appropriation for grading and retaining 
walls for the athletic field for the Western 
High School contemplates the completion 
of that work as to the entire athletic field 
including the beds of those portions of R 
Street and 39th Street which Congress au- 
thorized to be closed and included in the 
field upon consent of the abutting property 
owners. If the streets cannot be closed due 
to the refusal of the abutting property own- 
ers to consent thereto, there is no authority 
to make use of any portion of the appro- 
priation. 4 Comp. Gen. 179; 5 id. 108. 

A-24159. (S). Transportation—Sleeping 
Car Accommodations—Post Office Inspec- 
tors. Under the act of July 28, 1916, 39 


Ostrow, Second Lieut. Franklin Stokes. 

First Lieut. Herman Lamar Driskell, 
Chaplain’s Res., to active duty at Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

First Sgt. James H. Murphy, Coast. Art., 
will be placed on the retired list at Fort 
Eustis, Va. 

The name of Second Lieut. Logan C, 
Berry, Inf., is removed.from the detached 
officer’s list. 

The promotion of each of the following 
officers is announced: Q. M. C.: Franz Jd. 
Jonitz, First Lieut. to Capt.; Ralph M. Neal, 
Cav., Second Lieut. to First Lieut.; Inf.: 
Hal C. Granberry, Second Lieut. to First 
Lieut.; Air Corps: Robert C. Candee, Capt. 
to Maj. 

Wrnt. Offr. James H. Roche, to Fort 
Riley, Kans., upon completion of present 
tour of foreign service. 

Second Lieut. Bernard W. Justice, Cav., 
from Marfa, Tex., to Fort Riley, Kans. 

Maj. Oral B. Bolingaugh, Mid. Corps, de- 
tailed as medical examiner and witness 
before Army retiring board to meet at 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
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Received by 
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List supplied daily by the Library 
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Cork ships and how to make 
them, by Peter Adams; illustrated with 
pen drawings by Madelaine Kroll. 112 
p., illus. N. Y., Dutton, 1928. 28-18364 
yres, Quincy Claude. ...A study of en- 
gineering education at Iowa state col- 


Adams, Peter. 


|A 


lege as based on facts and opinions of 


students and alumnj, by Q. C. Ayres. 
(Bulletin 86, Enginering experiment sta- 
80p. Ames, Ia., Iowa state col- 
lege, 1927. 28-27202 
Babbitt, Irving. . French literature. 
(Reading with a purpose. 37.) 48 p. 
Chicago, American library association, 
1928. 28-18131 
Bateson, William. William Bateson, F. R. 
S.,naturalist; his essays & addresses, to- 
gether with a short account of his life 
by Beatrice Bateson. 473 p. Cambridge, 
Eng., The University press, 1928. 
28-18384 
Brain, Walter Russell. Galatea; or, The fu- 
ture of Darwinism, by W. Russell Brain. 
(To-day and to-morrow.) 95 p. N. Y., 
Dutton, 1927. 28-26442 
Brunt, David. Meteorology. 111 p., illus. 
London, Oxford university press, 1928. 
28-18383 
Crook, Thurman Charles. Simplified me- 
chanical drawing, a textbook for begin- 
ners. ist ed. (McGraw-Hill industrial 
arts texts.) 153 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill 
book co., 1928. 28-18385 
Doke, Clement M. Lamba folk-lore, col- 
colected by Clement M. Doke. (Memoirs 
of the American folk-lore society, vol. 
xx.) 570 p. New York, The American 
folk-lore. society, G. E. Stechert and co., 
agents, 1927. : 28-18358 
Fox, Richard Michael. The triumphant ma- 
chine (a study of machine civilisation). 
47 p. London, L. Virginia Woolf at the 
Hogarth press, 1928. 28-18361 
Godwin-Austen, Alfred Reade. The Staff 
and the Staff college, by . . . with a fore- 
word by General Sir George F. Milne. 
323 p. London, Constable and co., 1927. 
28-18365 
London, 


286 p. 
28-18363 


Gollomb, Joseph. Spies. 
Hutchinson, 1928. 286 p. | e 
Hales, Benjamin Jones. Prairie birds, by 
B. J. Hales. 334 p., illus. Toronto, Mac- 
millan, 1927. 28-2 
Hertz, Friedrich Otto. Race and civi 
tion, by Friedrich Hertz, D. EC.; trans- 
lated by A. S. Levetus and W. Entz. 828 
. N. ¥., Macmillan, 1928. 28-18359 
Johnson, Axel P., comp. Manual of the 
furniture arts and crafts, compiled by . af 
and Marta K. fironen; edited by W illiam 
J. Etten. 899 p., illus. Grand Rapids, 


\ . P. Johnson company, 1928. 
ere 28-18389 


Let’s be fashion- 
Dubuque, Ia., 
28-18137 
Rudyard. A book of words; selec- 
hes and addresses deliv- 
279 p. Gar- 
Doran & co., 
28-18134 
English literature; a survey 
738 p., illus. Ea 
., Ginn, 1928. - 
sited. Archie Roland. Patent — office 
practice; the adjective law relating to 
the prosecution of applications before the 
United States Patent office. 387 Pp. Wash- 
ington, D. C., the H. D. Williams co., 
1928. 28-18387 
Mackenzie, Donald Alexander. Footprints 
of early man. 190 p., illus. London, 
Blackie & son, 1927. 28-18360 
Marshall, Murray Linwood, comp. Oriental 
sonnets; a selection of sonnets, by English 
and American authors, on oriental themes, 
together with an essay on the sonetn and 
its relation to Persian lyric poetry, with 
reasons why the sonnet may be adopted 
by Persian ghazal pee 66 og 
reamland press, is 
over, Md., The D p as 
Moreton, Davi Penn. . . . Practical applied 
electricity; a bok in plain English for the 
practical man. Theory, practical applica- 
tions and examples. 422 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, F. J. Drake & co., 1927. 28-18388 
Nyessen, Dionisius Jan Jan Hendrik. The 
passing of the Frisians; anthropography 
or Terpia, by Dr. D. J. H. Nyessen, with 
49 illustrations. 295 p., illus. The Hague, 
| M. Nijhoff, 1927. 28-18362 
| Smith, Robert pital, 3 ee bee 
i - (Wor rama series.) 7£ 
social comedy. ( rag Me 





Kelm, William Eulberg. 
able; a@ comedy. 20 p. 
1927. 

Kipling, o 

s from s 
anet between 1906 an@ 1927. 
den City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
1928. 

Leo; Brother. 
and a commentary. 


p. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1928. 


Stat. 419, railroads engaged in carrying the 
mails are required to transport without 
charge any Post Office inspector traveling 
on official business, and where a carrier 
owns and operates sleeping car accommoda- 
tions, as distinguished from Pullman car 
equipment, it is not entitled to payment for 
such sleeping car accommodations furnished 
an inspector traveling on official business. 

A-24084. Public "sildings—W.tertown 
Post Office. As the appropriation for the 
commencement of extension and remodeling 
of the Watertown, New York, Post Office 
authorizes such work “under an estimated 
total cost of $275,000,” it is proper to refer 
to the estimates to ascertain what construc- 
tion was contemplated and when the hear- 
ings before the congressional committee 
indicate that the estimate had been in- 
creased to that amount for the specific pur- 
pose of including space for courtrooms, the 
inelusion of courtrooms in the proposed ex- 
tension and remodeling is authorized and 
the appropriation is available therefor. A. 
D. 7476, March 5, 1923. 

A-24131. Personal services—Architects— 
Chillicothe Reformatory. As the act of May 
29, 1928, 45 Stat. 906, making appropriations 
for the remodeling and construction of 
necessary buildings, etc., at the Chillicothe 
Reformatory, authorizes the Secretar of 
the Treasury, in the event that the Super- 
vised Statutes, where the prisoner has 
necessary work, to contract for plans, 
specifications, etc., to be perfor:sed by such 
person or firm as he may select, no objec- 
tion will be offered to contracting with a 
former employe of the Government who 
had not been an employe of the Supervising 
Architect’s office for a number of years. 
A-11664, Jan. 19, 1926, distinguished. 

A-24228. United States Commissioners— 
Fees—Pauper oaths. United States Com- 
missioners are entitled to the prescribed 
fees for conducting examinations and ad- 
ministering oaths under section 1042, Re- 
vised Statutes, where the prosoner has 
served all or a part of the prescribed 30 
days under parole the same as where the 
entire 30 days was served in actual confine- 





of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 
is at end of last line. 


Spriggs, Elsie Helena, The three camels, 
a story of India, by... Pictures by Elsie 
Anna Wood. (The nursery series.) N. 
Y., Friendship press, 1928. 28-18136 

Tanner, William Maddux. Corect English , 
452 p., illus. Boston, Ginn, 1928. 

28-18130 

Webster, Noah, . . . Adair’s handy Webste® 
dictionary, self-pronouncing; an authori- 
tative dictionary containing the most up- 
to-date words now in common use and 
acceptance, drawn from the various great 
divisions of .human knowledge, including 
literature, history, science, technolegy, 
electricity, aviation, radio, medicine, poli+ 
tics, physics, chemistry, law and the fine 
arts. 506 p. N. Y., The World syndicate 
co., 1928. 28-18128 

Weider, Rena A. The Catholic child, primer 
manual, by .. . and Monsignor Charles F, 
McEvoy. Illustrated by Eunice and John 

Stephenson. 148 p., illus. Phila., Winston 
co., 1928. 28-18133 

Worth, Claud Alley. Yacht navigation and 
voyaging. 256 p., illus. London, J. D. 
Potter, 1927. 28-18366 


Angstrom, Anders Knutsson, .. . Record- 
ing nocturnal radiation, by ... With one 
plate. (Sweden, Statens meteorologisk- 
hydrografiska anstalt. Meddelanden, bd. 
3, n:o 12.) 12 p,, illus. Stockholm, 
Kungl. boktryckeriet, P. A. Norstedt & 
soner, 1927. 28-10686 

Atherton, Loren G. . South Dakota 
geography; descriptive, physical, com- 
mercial, and political. By... and Nora 
M. Atherton. 119 p., illus. Pierre, S. D., 
J. Fred Olander co., 1928. 28-17793 

Athy, Marion Poppen. Vacation, days with 
Jesus, primary, first year; a manual for 
teachers of primary classes in vacation 
Bible schools. 109 p., illus. Columbus, 
O., The Book concern, 1928. 28-17802 

Dings, Myron. The Dings family in Amer- 
ica.; genealogy, memoirs and comments, 
comp. and pub. for private distribution. 
182 p., illus. Chicago, Ill, 1927. 

, 28-17797 

Ellis, Matthew Elbridge. Flashes of Nght 
on obscure lives, being a_ series of 
sketches grouped about little known 
Bible characters by M. E. Ellis; type- 
setting and presswork done by the Pa- 
cific union college printing class ii of 
1927-1928. 89 p., illus. Angwin, Calif., 
1928. 28-17799 

Emmons, Frederick Earle, ed. The traveler’s 
book of verse, editor, Frederick E. Em- 
mons, associate editor, T. W. Hunting- 
ton, jr. 406 p. U. Y., Holt, 1928. 

s 28-26246 
Fitzpatrick, Edward Augustus. Wisconsin 
by Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick. 429 p., 
illus. N. Y., The Bruce publishing co., 
1928. 28-17791 
Gluckstein, S. M... . . Chemists and divi- 
dends. 24 p. London, 1927. 28-10675 
Gt. Brit. Dept. of scientific and industrial 
research. Forest products research board. 
Special report. 1 v., illus. London, 1927. 
28-10671 
Hale, Richard Walden. Some account of 
Benjamin Thompson, count Rumford, by 
- with his Christmas greetings. 26 p. 
Boston, A. C. Getchell & son, printers, 
1927, 28-10666 

Hebert, F. C. A new German-English dic- 
tionary for general use, containing an 
exhaustive vocabulary of the colloquial 
and literary English and German lan- 
guages, aS well as a great many scien- 
tific, technical and commercial terms and 
phrases, and preceded by a study of the 
German pronunciation, by F. C. Hebert 
and L. Hirsch. 2 v. in 1. London, L. B. 
Hill, 1927. 28-17806 

Heck, Earl L. W. Colonel William Ball of 
Virginia, the great-grandfather of 
Washington. 47 p. London, S. M. Dut- 
ton, 1928. 28-17796 

Lescarbot, Marc. - Nova Francia, a 
description of Acadia, 1606; tr. by P. 
Erondelle, 1609. With an introduetion 
by H. P. Biggar. (The Broadway trav- 
ellers; ed. by Sir E. Denison Ross and 
Eileen Power.) 346 p. London, G. Rout- 
ledge & sons, 1928. 28-17795 

Lewis, William G. Lewis family, pioneers 
of eastern Tennessee and Indiana Ter- 
ritory; being an account of the revolu- 
tionary record of Nathan Lewis of 
Wales, some of his descendants, and the 
Lewis family history written by | his 
great-grandson, William G. Lewis of 
Fairmount, Indiana. Compiled and 
edited by Mrs. Maunta G. Miller. 55 Dp. 
illus. Marion, Ind., Arnold-Barr print- 
ing co., 1928. 28-17792 

Lubbock, Percy. Mary Cholmondeley; a 
sketch from memory. 96 p. London, 
Cape, 1928. 28-17803 

Munsterberg, Hugo. On the witness stand; 
essays on Phychology and crime, by .. . 

with foreword by Charles S. Whitman. 

269 p. N. Y., Clark Boardman co., Itd., 

1927. 28-17800 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Barium Carbonate: Report of the United 
States Tariff Commission to the President 
of the United States. Price, 5 cents. 

28-26589 

Religious 
Bodies 1926. Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. Price, 5 cents. 28-26588 

Hephsibah Faith Missionary Association. 
Census of Religious Bodies 1926. Price, 
5 cents. 28-26587 

Church of God (Apostolic) Census of Reli- 
gious Bodies 1926. Price, 5 cents. 

28-2658 

Commercial Forms (Invoice, Inq-iry, and 
Purchase Order) Simplified Practice 
Recommendation R87-28, Issued by the 
Bureau of Standards. Price, 5 cents. 

Additional Protocol Between the United 
States and Other American Republics, 
Amending the Pan American Sanitary 
Convention Signed at Habana on Novem- 
ber 14, 1924, Treaty Series No. 763. Is- 
sued by the Department of State. Apply 
at the Department. 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 
This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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Means Outlined 
For Purification 


_ Of Infected Food 


of All News Contained in Today’s 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications 
1 The Bureau of the Census publishes 


| the section of the census of religious 
and “Com-| bodies, 1926, dealing with Hephsibah 


Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission ay- 


Motion Pictures 


Film. exhibitors question right of 


Court Decisions 


7 
Accounting 
See Index and Law Digest on Page 8. 


Status of Quotas for Current 


Bacteriologist Advises | 
. frigeration and Boiling 
To Destroy Bad 
Qualities. 


(Continued from Page. 1.1 
local in character, and the spread of ill- 
ness has been restricted to persons par- 
taking of a particular dish or eating a |} 
particular meal. 

Such outbreaks are most frequently , 
traced to contaminations occurring within 
the kitchen. Rarely has the trouble been | 
traced to the use of unfit ingredients. 

While it is possible that ingredients | 
such as eggs, milk or meat may be the 
vehicles of infection carrying the poison- 
ing organisms into the prepared mass, 
their development there is possible only 
because of failure to destroy them by 
adequate heating or to prevent develop- 
ment by sufficient refrigeration. 

Foods, such as meat pies, scalloped 
fish or oysters, hash, some salads, pud- 
dings, custards and cream pie fillings, 
are frequentlly the cause of illness, due 
to the fact that in the process of prepara- 
tion insufficient heating is used to destroy 
the bacteria or their toxins and such 
prepared foods offer exteremely favor- | 
able conditions for the development. of 
bacteria if inadequately heated and im- | 
properly stored after preparation. 

Illness Due to Infected Food. 

Practically every case of food poison- 
ing recently reported to the Food, Drug 
end Insecticide Administration has been 
characterized by the familiar symptoms 
of gastro-enteritis, such as sudden pros- 
tration, nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, rise 
of temperature, adnormal pulse and few 
mortalities. No authentic case of botulism 
has been reported. 

lilness of the type involved in these 
outbreaks are usually due to infection 
with specific microorganisms or to poi- 
soning by the toxins formed by certain 
bacteria in the food between the time 
of preparation and consumption. By ob- 
serving proper precautions in handling 
and preparing food for the table the num- | 
ber of cases of illnesses due to such 
causes can be reduced to the minimum. 

The types of bacteria causing illness, 
frequently but erroneously referred to 
as “ptomaine” poisoning, are not ex- 
tremely resistant to heat and may be 
killed by the cooking process in which the 
food is heated to the boiling point. The 
fod may be contaminated after cooking 
and‘therefore should be properly refrig- 
erated in order to inhibit multiplication 
of the bacteria introduced by such con- 
tamination. 

Any real heating or cooking process 
before serving will kill the bacteria 
which have developed in spite of refrig- 
eration and will destroy the toxins pro- 
duced. Milk properly pasteurized will 
be free from such bacteria. 

The temperatures ordinarily applied | 
in the preservation of food in tin cans 
and glass jars are such that the food 
poisoning bacteria and their toxins are 
destroyed. Canned foods unless spoiled 
and obviously unfit for use, should be 
free from bacteria of this type. 

If canned foods are held more than a 
few hours after removal from the con- 
tainer, the same precautions as to refrig- 
eration and recooking should be observed 
as in the case of freshly prepared foods. , 


Conduct of Inquiry 
In Utilities Praised 


Senator Walsh Commends Work 
Of Trade Commission. 


[Continued from Page 7.}_ 

ject to control by ‘State regulatory 
bodies, they must be fair and reasou- 
able. The principles upon which rates 
are defermined, are discussed and those 
expounded and defended that offer the 
greater return to the utilities. But the 
standard argument is that public own- 
ership is socialistic, communistic, bolshe- 
vistic. The Illinois committee circulated 
a bulletin linking up all advocates of 
municipal ownership with the communist 
and bolshevist party. In a speech by 
Mullaney who, as stated, is that com- 
mittee, 19,000 copies of which were cir- | 
culated, he said: \ 

“Those who favor public ownership, | 


See under “Taxation” 

merce-T rade” headings. 
. 7. > 

Advertising News 

Federal Trade Commission accuses 
producer of flavoring extracts of decep- 
tive advertising of products. 

Page 2, Col. 6 


Aeronauti¢s 


Custody of airplane “New Orleans, 


” 


| 


which was used in flight around world | 


in 1924, is awarded to Los Angeles, 
Calif., by Department of War. 
Page ?, Col. 5 
Post Office Department announces 
cut in rate to 60 cents per half ounce 
or fraction for air mail ship-to-shore 
service to Europe. 
Page 3, Col. i 
Agriculture 
Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces tentative plans for courses in 
1928-29 graduate and undergraduate 
school. 


Page 3, Col. 1} 


by large 
to Senate Com- 
of agricultural 


Operation of farms 
porations suggested 
mittee solution 
problem. 


as 


Page 4, Col. 2 
Bureau of Biological Survey an- 
nounces establishment of split seasons 
for shooting doves in several Southern 
States. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Reduction in tariff rate on eggs and 
egg products proposed in brief filed 
with Tariff Commission. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Average of prices of farm products 
declined in month ended August 15. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Automotive Industry 


Review of world trade in automobile 


casings. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Banking-Finance , 


District Court, Western District of 
Missouri, holds bank is liable for funds 
delivered by its customers to its em- 


cor- | 


/ 1926, dealing with the Vendanta So-| * . 
Foreign Affairs 


| Construction of new highway in pro- | 


Faith Missionary Society. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of the Census issues the 
section of the census of religious bodies, 


1926, dealing with the Vendanta So-| 


ciety. 


Page 9, Col. 7| 
Tariff Commission pub- | 


The U. S. 
lishes its report to the President on 
barium carbonate. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Books and publications received by 
the Library of Congress. 

Page 9 


Census Data 


The Bureau of the Census publishes 


the section of the census of religious | 
bodies, 1926, dealing with the Church | 


of God. (Apostolic.) 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of the Census publishes 
the section of the. census of religious 
bodies, 1926, dealing with Hephsibah 
Faith Missionary Society. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of the Census issues the 
section of the census of religious bodies, 


ciety. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Chemicals 


President Coolidge, it is stated, has 
issued proclamation changing duties on 
sodium silicofluoride. : 

Page 3, Col. 4 

The U. S. Tariff Commission pub- 
lishes its report to the President on 
barium carbonate. 


Coal 


Weekly coal report. for week ended 
August 25, issued by the Bureau of 
Mines. 


Page 9, Col. 7! 


Page 6, Col. 5 


Average cost of coal to railroads | 


‘said to show decline in June. 


ploye and embezzled by him. (Buechle, ! 


Receiver, v. Montgomery et al.) 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Bureau’ of Internal Revenue holds 
other should withhold tax. (G. C. 
4683). 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Commerce-Trade | 


The Director of the Bureau of For-' 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce, Dr. Julius} 


: : | Klein, states that Germany has made a} 
that bank which assigns loans to an- | 


M. | 


Page 4, Col. 4 | 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 

Page 7 

rates at New 


Foreign exchange 


York. 


remarkable economic recovery from ef- | 
fects of World War. 

Page 1, Col. 4! 

The Bureau of Standards publishes 


| simplified pratice recommendations for | 


Page 7! 


Daily decisions of the Accounting 
Office. 
Page 9 
Federal Reserve Board reviews busi- 
ness activities for July, 1928. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Review of conditions of Federal Re- 
serve Banks in Dallas District. 


Page 7, Col. 4° 


Summary of financial statistics of 
government of Michigan fot 1927. . 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Changes in member banks announced 
by Federal Reserve Board. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Debits to individual accounts declined 
in week ended August 29. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Coinage of mints in August total- 
28,593,000 pieces. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The Department of State publishes 
the additional protocol between the 
United States and other American re- 
publics amending the Pan American 
Sanitary Convention signed at Habana, 
1924. (Treaty Series No. 763.) 


Page 9, Col. 7 


The Bureau of Standards publishes 
simplified pratice recommendations for 


commercial forms (invoices, inquiry and | 


purchase order); simplified practice 
recomendations R37-28.) 


Page 9, Col. 7 


The Bureau of the Census publishes | 


the section of the census of religious 
bodies, 1926, dealing with the Church 
of God. (Apostolic.) 

Page 9, Col. 7 


commercial forms (invoices, inquiry and | 


purchase order); simplified practice | 
recomendations R37-28.) 
Page 9, Col. 7} 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic} 
Commerce established new branch |! 
offices in four additional cities, making | 
total of 27. 
Page 3, Col. 7; 
List of world trade opportunities | 
made public by Department of Com- | 
merce. \ 
Page 5, Col. 2 | 
Weekly review of changes in tariff 
rules and trade regulations by foreign | 
countries. | 
Page 5, Col. 5 | 
Expansion of export of wearing ap- | 
parel in first half of 1928 establishes 
new records. 


Senator Capper advocates legislation 


to permit contracts between producers | 


9 


ni 


, 1924. (Treaty Series No. 763.) 
| Page 9, Col. 7! 


| statement of 


Page 5, Col. 7 | 


| Customs 


| United States Customs Court hands 
down rulings in number of reappraise- 
ment cases involving prices at which 
goods in question 


; Customs Bureau prescribes classifica- | 


tion of phenanthrene as product of 


i 
| 


should have been | 


entered. | 
Page 5, Col. 1 | 


coal tar subject to duty as such. | 


Page 3, Col. 1} 


Customs Bureau extends time for 
gauging of imports of molasses. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Department of Agriculture. 


Federal Trade Commission accuses 
producer of flavoring extracts of dectp- 
tive advertising of products. 

Page 2, Col. § 

Netherlands said to be one of lead- | 


| 


ing European markets for coffee. } 
Page 3, Col. 4 


' 
| 
| 
| 
} 


vince of Venice, Italy, is planned. | 
Page 10, Col. 5 | 
The Director of the Bureau of For-| 


eign and Domestic Commerce of the; Vreeland.) 


Department of Commerce, Dr. Julius 
Klein, states that Germany has made a 


} 


‘National Defense 


' Foodstuffs 


Page 1, Col. 2) 


strong 
he | peace. 
Measures for the purification of foods 
| are advised by the bacteriologist of the | 


Australian censorship destroy  con- 
tinuity of action of talking pictures 
by elisions of text. 
Page 2, Col, 2 
Place of women in industry shown in 
motion-picture film just released by 
Women’s Bureau. 


Page 2, Col. 1| 


Hungary uses educational motion pic- 
tures as part of the curriculum of 
school studies in all grades. 

Page 2, Col. 


| 


Schofield advocates 
means to preserve 


Admiral 
navy as 


Rear 


; Page 1, Col. 2 Commission 
Orders issued to the personnel of |changes in railroad rates. 
the Department of War. 


Page 9! 


Department of Interior announces | 


that oil leases on 20,000 acres of Osage | said to show decline in June. 


| Indian land will be sold at auction. i 


remarkable economic recovery from ef-| 


fects of World War. 


The Department of State publishes 


| the additional protocol between the | 


United States and other American re- 
publics amending the. Pan American 
Sanitary Convention signed at Habana, | 


Film exhibitors question right of 
Australian censorship destroy con- 
tinuity of action of talking pictures 
by elisions of text. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

Hungary uses educational motion pic- ! 
tures as part of the curriculum of | 
School studies in all grades. i 

Page 2, Col. 4! 

Sovth African Railroad Administra- 

tion begins building program. 


Haiti and Latvia to sign Kellogg! 
treaty. | 


Page 1, Col. 6| cut in rate to 60 cents per half ounce 


Gov't Topical Survey 


The United States Employment 
Service—Article by Francis I. Jones, 
Director General. 

Page 9, Col. 3 |! 


Highways 
Construction of new highway in pro- 
vince of Venice, Italy, is planned. 


Immigration 
State Department issues tabulated 
status of alien quotas 

for current fiscal year. 
Page 10, Col. 7 


Indian Affairs 


Department of Interior 


Indian land will be sold at Auction. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


' Patents 


Patent granted for device to prevent , to permit contracts between producers 
interference in radio reception, with| and retailers to fix resale prices. 
authority given to amend application | 
to limit scope of claims. 


Appeals for the Patent Office. 
| Parte Hutchinson.) 


allows claims on expansible loose sheet | master General is authorized by law to 
, enter into contract for ocean mail serv- 


| holder. (Ex parte Eifel. 
ee ice to Canal Zone. 


Postal Service 


master General is authorized by law 
to enter into contract for ocean mail 
Page 1, Col, 4 | Service to Canal Zone. 


‘Public Health 


ithe additional 
! United States and other American re- | 
|publics amending the Pan American ! 
| Sanitary Convention signed at Habana, , 
Page 10, Col. 5 | 1924. (Treaty Series No. 763.) 


Health Service shows decline in typhoid 
fever cases. 


| Public Utilities 


é announces’ Federal 
| that oil leases on 20,000 acres of Osage ! 


‘Page 8, Col. 4| 
Patent granted for clothing ticket, 


Page 8, Col. 1| 


Adjustable sealing rings for turbines! carry one-third of foreign trade accord- 

| held to be patentable by the Board of | ing to Director of Bureau of Research 

(Ex | of United States Shipping Board, Al- 
| fred H. Haag. 


Page 8, Col. 7| 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents | 


Page 8, Col. 5 | 
See Index and Law Digest on Page 8. ' 


Comptroller General rules that Post- 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 
Post Office Department announces | 


Page 3, Col. 


The Department of State publishes! egg products proposed in brief filed 
between the! with Tariff Commission. 


protocol 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Weekly health survey of Public! 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Senator Walsh, of Montana, praises | 
Trade Commission’s methods | 


of conducting public utilities inquiry. that bank which assigns loans to an- 
Page 1, Col. 5 other should withhold tax. (G. C. M. 
| 4683). 


thorizes East Coast Railway to con- 
struct branch line in Palm Beach 
County, Florida. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Rate hearings scheduled by the In- 
| terstate Commerce Commision. 
| Page 6, Col. 7 
July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Louisville & Nashville and 
| Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
| roads, 





li by the Department of State. 


Fiscal Year Announced 
By Department of 
State. 


; The present status of immigration 
quotas for the current fiscal year in 
| those countries from which reports have 
| been received, has just been made public 
The tabu- 


! . . 
issued, is as 


lated data, complete as 


‘| Page 8, Col. 3 


{quarter of 1928 announced by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, 


; tion begins building program. 


Oil | 


Pag i, Col. 7} . 
ee" Retail Trade 


(ex parte’ Rubber 


| casings. 
on reversal of rejection of claims for | 
combining “joker” and garment tickets 


Page 1, Col. 4; in one unit. (Ex parte Schlegelmilch.) Shipping 


'Simplified Practices 


simplified pratice recommendations for 
‘commercial forms (invoices, inquiry and 
| purchase 
recomendations R37-28.) 


. 
cents per | | Tariff 
; ov fraction for air mail ship-to-shor? | 
servi Europe. ‘ é 7 
ae eee i lishes its report to the President on 
barium carbonate. 


issued proclamation changing duties on 
sodium silicofluoride. 


Taxation 


Revenue, 
| tended period for collection of tax for 
' 1917 until 1929. (G. C. M. 44465.) 


Freight commodity statistics for first follows: 


Total, Balance, 
- 100 
100 
100 
100 
124 
121 
785 
512 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
3,073 
228 
2,789 
100 
124 


||| Afghanistan 
Albania 
Andorra . Seve bes 
Arabian peninsula ... 
Armenia 
) Australia 
! Austria 
| Belgium 
| Bhutan 
| Bulgaria 
; Cameroon (British) 
| Cameroon (French) 
; China 
Czechoslovakia 
Danzig, Free City of .. 
| Denmark 
Egypt 
' Estonia 
Ethiopia 100 
| Finland 471 
LORRI 6 i06 ec k0 8580's 0 0 Oe 
OMDUHADY: 065s coves swage 
'Great B ri t a in and 
Northern Ireland ....54,007 
| Greece 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Traq 
‘Irish Free State 
‘Italy 
Japan 
Latvia 
) Liberia 
| Liechtenstein 
EHLDUMTE 5's) sis ca ccns 
Luxemburg 
Monaco 
Morocco 
BRURCHE 6.ccc:0s 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Orders of the Interstate Commerce 
suspending proposed 


Page 6, Col. 7 
South African Railroad Administra- 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Average cost of coal to railroads 


Page 6, Col. 6 


Senator Capper advocates legislation 
Page 1, Col. 2 


« 
Review of world trade in automobile 46,377 
Page 1, Col. 5 
85 
426 
100 
100. 
94 
25,837 
3,900 


Cargo vessels flying American flag 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Comptroller General rules that Post- 





Page 1, Col. 6 


The Bureau of Standards publishes 


| Netherlands 

New Zealand 

| Norway 

New Guinea 

Palestine 

Persia 

Poland 

| Portugal 

Ruanda and Urundi .... 

| Rumania 

Russia, 
Asiatic 

Samoa 

San Marino . 

| Siam 

South Africa, Union of 

| South West Africa .... 

! Spain 

Tel OWE si6 bas adap os'siecs 9,561 

Switzerland .74........ 2,081 

‘Syria and The Lebanon 1400 

| Tanganyika 100 

\}i Togoland (British) 100 

‘i! Togoland (French) .... 100 

i}! Turkey ‘aoe, ae 
Yap ‘ 100 

Page 4, Col. 7 [Ii y ee air 

Bureau of Internal cons holds | Babmenarsotes sea = 


order); simplified practice 


Page 9, Col. 7 


The U. S. Tariff Commission pub- 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Reduction in tariff rate on eggs and 


European and 


Page 1, Col. 3 
President«Coolidge, it is stated, has 


Page 3, Col. 4 





General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
holds certain waivers ex- 


| Cost of Governing State 


31,262 ° 


and retailers to fix resale prices. iT 
Labor 


Page 1, Coi. 


Federal Reserve Board reviews busi- | 


ness activities for July, 1928. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Netherlands said to be one of lead- 
ing European markets for coffee, 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Review of world trade in automobile 
casings. 
Imports of diamonds in June totaled 
$3,182,140. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Customs Bureau extends time for 
gauging of imports of molasses. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Cotton 


Cotton cooperative associations to 
| hold conference on problems and poli- 


| cles. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


The United States Employment 

| Service—Article by Francis I. Jones; 

| Director General. 

| Page 9, Col. 3 
Five labor disputes settled during 

; week by Department of Labor. 

| Page 2, Col. 4 

Place of women in industry shown in 


Page 1, Col. 5! motion-picture film just released by | 
} 


| Women’s Bureau. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


| Libraries 


Veterans’ Bureau reviews books for | 


ae : ; ; 
| libraries at its hospitals. 


Page 3, Col. 2} 


Mines and Minerals 


Imports of diamonds in June totaled 
$3,182,140. 


Page 2, Col. 1 


'Radio 


' 


| Page 4, Col. 4 
Patent granted for device to prevent; Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 

interference in radio reception, with : Ppeals. 

authority given to amend application ; Page 4, Col. 5 

| to limit scope of claims. (Ex parte! See Special Index and Digest of Tax 

| Vreeland.) | Decisions on Page 4. 


1 Page 8, Col. 4 Textiles 


! Federal Radio Commission upholds | 

| power to regulate broadcasting as a| Expansion of export of wearing ap- 

phase of interstate commerce. ; parel in first half of 1928 establishes 

} Page 1, Col. 3, new records. 

| Radio Commission orders three radio | 

| stations to operate on reduced power | 

‘and renew broadcasting licenses. 'Wool 

Page 2, Col.1! Weekly 

| Federal Radio Commission announces market. 
final list of opinions in cases of sta-| 
tions ordered to show service to public. 

! Page 3, col. 3| Veterans 

| Radio Commission announces State! Veterans’ Bureau reviews books for 

| quotas of radio channels. | libraries at its hospitals. 

| Page 1, Col. 7 | 


Page 5, Col. 7 


review of Bradford wool 


Page 6, Col. 5 


9 


Page 3, Col. 


| | Of Michigan Increases 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


‘|| $8.63 in 1927, $8.99 in 1926, and $4.18 in 
i}| 1918. 


| Earnings of general departments, or 
| compensation for services rendered by 
| State officials, represented 8.7 per cent 
‘of the total revenue for 1927, 7.7 per 
‘cent for 1926, and 18.1 per cent for 1918. 

Business and _ nonbusiness _ licenses 
constituted 32.7 per cent of the total rev- 
‘enue for 1927, 31.1 per cent for 1926, 
and 17.5 per cent for 1918. 

Receipts from business licenses con- 


sist chiefly to taxes from insurance and 
other incorporated companies and of 
‘sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
|nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 
taxes on motor vehicles and amounts 
paid for hunting and fishing privileges. 


if they do not think they are traveling | |! 
in the direction of eventual communism, — : a = . h ti a t 
are either fooling themselves or trying | ‘ Jae | $10,618,415 in 1927 and $9,311,768 in 
to fool us. Some in the minority. are! for United States Senator against a man, by Cortelyou’s Committee—that $10,000,-; paign of personal contact with members | of the Rotary, Kiwanis or Lion’s clubs, gruaro. The total length of the road | 1926, an increase of 14. per cent. 
communists of deerest’ Russian red;| whose speeches indicated he favored| 000.000 committee that started opera-|of the legislature, which, he says, for | women’s clubs, and, by preference ap- covers almost half the distance between | Per Capita Debt Is Reduced. 
others are part socialist red shading into government ownershiy: and you had to|tions with a $400,000 fund. From what! eight years has had remarkable success.” | parently, before schools of all grades, Venice and Trieste. be. | The total funded or fixed debt out- 
pink. Still others come in delicate ; get up a series of speeches tackling him, | has been related it is not difficult to; One Oxley, an active officer of the | from high school up. The New Fare wae principal significance of this neW | standing June 30, 1927, was $91,628,399, 
mauve shades and they all pull together | what have we that you would find perti-/ divine that Communism’s Stepping-Stone| N. E. L. A,, on one occasion, wrote to| 2nd Pennsylvania committees succeeded | highway is the fact that it will permit , Of this amount $50,000,000 was for high- 
whenever government in business is in; nent and useful?” is government ownership. The commit-| Richardson, director of the Pennsylvania | !” getting their men on the Chautaqua motorists to reach the Lido and Venice! ways. The net indebtedness (funded or 
issue.” ieee : ; | tee was obviously desirous that the pub-! Committee, for a test of the members of Circuits. As in the case of tons of lit-jover the mainland from the northeast,| gxeq debt less sinking fund assets) was 
He but echoed the words of his chief, | Would Pin Bolshevist lic should accept that view but it was! the legislature of that State—the Giant! erature sent out, much of what they say | without going to Mestre. At the ter-| $74,909,093, or $16.86 per capita. In 1926 
Insull, who said in a speech in London: | Idea on Opponent | ashamed to be found advocating it or for) Power legislation promoted by Governor | has ‘no particular political or economic | Minus of the new highway at Punta | the per capita net debt» was $17.48, and 
“Government ownership (referring io | : 7 i other good reason it chose not to be! Pinchot then being before the assembly—_ Significance; at least it has not direct | Sabbioni large ferryboats will communi- in 1918, $2.64 
—” is the masked advance agent | ere a —— pd sponsor for the idea. | saying that he had a particular piece of | T¢lation to any ‘controversial question = oo Ea cemnice) to convey! The assessed valuation of property in 
of communism—not merely the socializa-| nature of an outline of a model speech "mo. committees, if they may be so| work he wished to do of which he would| @ither field—that is, much of it has|the motorists and their motor vehicles! yichigan subject to ad valorem taxation 
tion of basic industries for the common} and submits a memorandum as follows: | aied te gg ll PA ltell Richardson when he next saw the) ¥eal educational value, and more has for|to the seaside resort. The road will also | ~ 06.01) 649: ths ey 
ood as the ‘pinks’ would have it.” And| “This, of course, is not an attempt at| (OMnCGs | Feduen, ys peo he losis. oe 1) Rich.| its purpose tu promote the wider use .° be useful as a commercial and military | ¥@S 98,206,019,048; ts smpens Se ee 
S added: “If for th blic 1 sl, Pe “h, My idea would be not erally, act as lobbyists before the legis- latter. Why he preferred to tell Rich-| a ae ; 1 th hance the ughway and will Give the Frieil endl taxes levied was $29,334,245; and the per 
ant Sabah of en fs arith ron | ae cone ae a Seat bo tey te pin latures of their states and that they do| ardson about it rather than write to him| — a Ca oo {alin Westie O eaeae Trieste pe | capita levy, $6.60. In 1926 the per capita 
providing those | semaeean "eaeah, the Bolshevist idea on my opponent. y| not eschew all the practices once injthe author of the letter was unable to Age ae 7 ‘ ca i | levy was $6.56, and in 1918, $4.77. 


aA ‘ fa ae tauaihmuelan sal Pape : <| panies offering such. Venice. ’ nee 
light, power, communication and trans-'do not. believe the theory of govern- es — that o— < sanemneee 3) Bee San rae Seem’ es et . To be eantlaaaa in the issue of | Announcement of a loan of 2,200,000 |————— 
portation) is desirable, then government} mental ownership would be much use Seeinnes ‘of H ‘ (R Heer iy “Chi oi ti 4 ; iter ‘was with t t September 4. lire to the Province of Venice by the; meré¢e is making studies in domestie 
ownership of the necessities of human| except before a hand-picked audience.” ee = TAOONS » Cnet 908 | ne Se es it hineself “ag Italian Government has been made;commerce as part of its nation-wide 
life, food, clothing and shelter must be; ‘True he was a subordinate. Let us go!. enna: the Trade ommission) from | 4 ‘oi fe chose not to Commit fimse "\p ' f Veni through the Ministry of Finance for! elimination of waste program. The pur- 
equally desirable.” higher. The following stlae: aean anteaoinn cr ag tte ov ae ne! WEBARE, 2 . |r rovince 0 enice financing the construction of the 20 kilo-| pose of these investigations is to acquire 
It seems that Mr. Insull would have} guced on July 2 last: 5 a Re SHBOs “TOMES tee, It said?) Walter E. Long, Vice-President of the Plans New Highway |™eters (12.5 miles) betweén Cavazuc-}and disseminate more. exact data cone 
the chief facility for communication—|  ,7_- te ee has a Ae The legislature is in session here and} Pennsylvania Electric Association, drew} 3 cherina and Ponte sul Livenza (Salute), | cerning our domestic commerce and the 
the post—universally government op-| “Joint Committee of National Utility] it looks like a very strong session and I’ checks on the funds to himself, got the <1 ere oe |via Grisolera, Work on that part of the | best marketing practices. The resulting 
erated, turned over tc a private corpo-| ASSoviations, 420 Lexington Avenue.) could use very handly a little J. Walker| cash and turned it over to Walter Pohn-| A new highway is to be constructed 


‘ Mow Sori Clie. -Representine® National : . to th eater Vhninn fp highway from Punta Sabbioni to Cava-| information will be made available 
ration. New York City. Representing National) to yery good advantage and it occurs to! son, Chairman of the Association's Com-| in the Province of Venice from Punta|zuccherina has commenced and will be| promptly through the new offices which 


: Se es .| Electrict Light Association, American | hat v “ould d ‘eat favor! mi . icy, whose principal| Sabbioni (near Lido, Venice) to Porto- | ¢ : oT S fr a : Ee 
Public speakers for the purpose ¢| Blectrict Lig eae ical! me that you could do me a great favor} mittee on Public Policy, whose principal) 42?" 5 - »- {completed in about a year. Two bridges} will also cooperate in arranging for 
educating the public are liberally ae Electric Railway Association, American) jf the first time you are coming West | expenditures for the association have, $'Uaro, a distance of about 55 kilometers | over the Livernza and Lemene Rivers | svecisl investigations ‘and. sericns oa 

lied -by these information bureaus, 025, 48seciation. George B. Cortelyou,| you would call a friend of mine in New| been in connection with legislative mat-| (0Vet 34 miles), the Consul at Venice | have already been built. meet the needs of the aven sexvel 
lasses of such are instructed for he | emt hove Davia wena _ SaeR ane, Sema aap 8 RAS Alene” ters. Long has no idea of the purpose | ae sls ee the to rt c al Gen. Together with the general economic 
work they undertake. Hand books not Chairman, Stephen Davis, Director. | Either this or some other likeworthy! for which the money was to be used, nor a a cB eet aa he full oe. information on every world market, the 
unlike, in general character, the cam- “To Qirectors of Information Com-| writing to one Aylesworth, President of| could he, Johnson, under the most per-| The new road will start from ‘the shore new offices will be able to provide the 
aign books issued by political parties mittees: ’ |the N. E. L. A., was bold enough to say! sistent proddling by Commissioner Mc- of the Adriatic at the point directl latest: available information on such sub- 
or the use of spellbinders are prepared| “Under date of July 18 we mailed you that the legislature is in session and if|Culloch, remember a single person to opposite the Lido entrance to the — jects as foreign traiffs, tradé ‘practices 
and supplied to the educators of this| a mimeographed article entitled ‘Com-|it was expected of him, the writer, that} whom the mony or any part of it was| of Venice and proceed -northeast eg |and commercial laws, foreign banking 
class. This subject will be referred to | munism’s Stepping-Stone.’ If you -— he was to furnish Aylesworth with copies| Paid. The committee kept no record of | tie: Adplatic. khove trom Punta Gabhioni « .rrency and exchange, methods of pack- 
— = . semeaweed héve because a| to pane ~ —_— in rom pene of bills, he, the aforesaid worthy, would | its expenditures. to Cavillinc, where.it will ross the ing for different markets, rest economi+ 
ae es . . pmeny on that branch | or reproc uce it otherwise for distribu-| have to have something to sweeten up| Reference has been made to the em-| Piave Veechia and proceed to Fecaian. | Serve Mary Purposes. cal shipping rc utes, warehouse facilities 
= § os — ig ie question ot bene fe naeepapens, kindly do not quote! by the palates of the legislators, | ployment of speakers in this gigantic| cherina, thence to Grisolera where it will| In addition to the aid offered to ex- in foreign ports, ete. It will also furnish 
Bont first a fe - ‘d ac oo « ‘t ArEU- | a * wry OMA M ILLS in reference to it A Georgia letter, im a report, to one| movement to enlighten the public. Every| cross the Piave River and continue over | porters, each office will serve as a clear- | exporters information regarcing trade 
a Ralocr arneret erin oe — met <i ae | higher up in the utilities organization! opportunity to get a hearing for such is| the extensive reclaimed swamps of the|ing house for firms in its district for| opportynities abroad and provide them 
Mths latter he says: gor, to a tas hw a ery truly, (Signed)—Char 7) Sos the diss2mination of accurate in- | improved, They attend all! manner of| Piave Basin to Salute; there it will cross |information on a great many problems| ‘th reliable data in connection ith 
“If you wer ve <3 f betta Bea OR : formation, Says: ° i | €onventions, speak before chambers of| the Livenza River and later the Lemene connected with domestic marketing. The} distributors and agents in foreign coun- 

7 ¢ running for nomination | ear in mind Ms Heb cha er  SaS Mr. E. H. Griffin is conducting a cam-' commerce, commercial clubs, luncheans River at Marango and procged to Porto-i Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com-j tries. 
‘ PAE SF Pe il 


The sales tax on gasoline amounted to 
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Department of Commerce 
Opens Four Trade Offices 
(Continued from Page 2. 


some of the business men who benefited 
by the various services rendered them. 
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